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' spare time very irrationally, not to say foolishly. 
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| Men and Manners. 


THE STUDIES OF YOUTH. 
a 
* O eives, clves, qnuwrenda pecunia primum est; 
Virtus post nummos.”—Horat. Epistle 1. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


Srn,—It has long been a subject of consideration with 
me, how far it may be judicious, for young persons en- 
gaged in business, to devote part of their time to pursuits 
purely literary. There are perhaps few provincial towns 
in the kingdom that contain such a set of fine young men 
as Liverpool; and [ fear that many of them spend their 
Far be 
it from me to censure the youth of Liverpoo! as a body, 
for the folly of such indiscriminate invective would only 
be equalled by its criminality: but there are many young 
men (quos tpse miserrimus vidi) who suppose that when 
they have left school, and entered into business, they may as 
well relinquish their classical and other acquirements, and 
remember only the instructions of Cocker and their writ- 
ing-master. In this resolution they are probably in- 
fluenced by the advice of many commercial veterans of 
the old school, who-know no other science than that of 
making money, and whose skill in acquiring wealth is 
only equalled by their pertinacity in retaining it. These 
saving, usurious gentlemen seem to forget that money is 
merely of value as a medium for obtaining other things; 
and that the man who has no other object in view than 
the acquisition of it, for its own sake, is proverbially 
wretched (miser.) As to these worthies, I have nothing 
at all to say ; as they are generally men who know nothing 
except their business, and who, having arrived at a period 
of life when they are incapable of sensual enjoyments, or 
active pursuits, concentrate all their other vices in that of 
avarice. The lessons and advice, however, of such metal- 
headed gentry as these can seldom influence the ardent 
and ingenuous minds of youth. But there is another class 
of commertial men who inculcate opinions of scarcely less 
pernicious tendency, though offered with a specious plau- 
tibility of reason. We would advise you (say these well- 
meaning men to the youth just entering into business) to 
devote your attention entirely to commercial pursuits, to 
act hy day on the thoughts of the night, to strain every 
faculty of the mind*and every power of the body in the 
pursuit of riches, and in the course of time your diligence 
Must necessarily be rewarded with the acquisition of 
wealth, with which you may retire from the active em- 
ployments of life, and taste undisturbed happiness in the 
privacy of retirement and rational eociety. Vain and 
futile expectation! For, if the mind be habituated for 
many years solely to business, it becomes incapable, from 
want of cultivation, of enjoying study and retirement ; 


-whereas, by allotting a moderate portion of spare time 


daily to literary or scientific pursuits, a fund of rational 
amusement and employment is laid up, of which the pos- 
sessor can only be deprived by death. 


XUM 


But ultra economy and devotion to business are not 
the reigning vices of the day. How many fine youths 
are ruined by becoming the votaries of pleasure and the 
companions of debauched and dissipated characters, who, 
if they bad devoted their leisure hours to useful studies, 
would have become worthy and honourable members of 
the community. Before I proceed, however, to shew the 
advantages arising to youth from devoting their leisure 
time to literary pursuits, I must premise the absolute 
necessity of setting due bounds to these studies, and of 
carefully shunning all infraction of the time which should 
be entirely devoted to business. ‘* Even virtue itself has 
bounds, beyond which, if it passes, it ceases to be virtue.” 
the first duty of every member* of civil society, both to 
himself and the community, is that of gaining an honest 
livelihood by his own industry; and the individual who 
imagines himself too great a genius to attend to his own 
support will probably find himself most logically con- 
vinced to the contrary, by poverty and the just contempt 
of his acquaintance. Every man of sense will, therefore, 
give primary attention to his business, from which he may 
not only derive profit but much pleasure. I am happy in 
the acquaintance of several gentlemen of this town, who 
can be ** busy without bustle,” and whose amiable man- 
ners and engaging society make business a pleasure to 
me. If our studies be selected with discretion, and pur- 
sued within due limits, they will give a zest to active pur- 
suits of business, and, ‘at the close of the day, will afford 
a pleasure and recreation known only to the scholar. I 
may be told here that most men of.business possess a 
variety of pleasant recreations, in music, cards, chess, the 
theatre, the ball-room, &c. which are superior to study, 
in giving an elevation and buoyancy to the spirits. I am 
not such a Puritan as to discard these amusements alto- 
gether; but, so far as I am able to judge from the expe- 
rience of others, they tend rather to dissipate and weaken 
the mind in the end, though they afford a temporary 
gratification. Besides in all of them, except music, you 
are dependant upon the society of others, without which 
they cannot exist. I cannot point out the particular line 
of study to be pursued, nor do I press the advantages 
of classical studies in particular; the wide fields of politi- 
cal economy, general history, biography, &c. are all open, 
by an acquaintance with which a young man may qualify 
himself to be a respectable and enlightened member of 
commercial society. ‘The niah, who, trom want of mental 
cultivation, has no other happiness than that which he 
derives from the pursuits of business, and the society of 
others, is‘in a state of the most abject dependency. 

If a young man has enjoyed the benefit of a classical 
education,’ he possesses an additional advantage. There 
is something captivating in the Latin and Greek writers, 
which we look for in vain in most modern authors: per- 
haps this may arise from the extensive retrospective range 
which the imagination takes to the distant period when 
Homer sang and Cicero spoke. The pages of their histo- 








* Of course those persons are palpable exceptions who in 


rians also contain accounts of the splendid characters of 
disinterested statesmen and generals, who, when they had 
performed the most important services to the state, retired 
to gain a livelihood by cultivating, with their own handa, 
their little farms, satisfied with the gratitude and venera- 
tion of their countrymen.* The liberty which the Greeks 
enjoyed not only encouraged their writers to express their 
free and unbiassed opinions, but gave them an exaltation 
and energy of character which enabled them to repulse the 
despotic tyrant of Persia, with his myriads of slaves, and 
eventually to overturn the mighty empire of his successors. 
I know it may be ebjected to these studies that it is lost 
time to investigate the history and manners of these na- 
tions, which are sunk to rise no more, and that the expe- 
rience gained in the pursuit will yield but little substantial 
profit in the present day. I would not, however, exchange 
these mental repasts for all the treasures of plodding igno- 
rance. I do not, however, pretend to dictate to any one 
the course uf study to be pursued; I would only recom. 
mend such studies as tend to enlarge the mind, form ths 
judgment, and make the individual capable of promoting 
the true interests of society by teaching him to ‘‘ act well 
his part” as a member of it. Iam not such a pedantic 
enthusiast as to underrate the worth of the honest and in- 
dustrious tradesman ; nay, I would not lightly esteem the 
man of metal, or of brick or mortar, because all are of 
importance in their respective spheres as parts of one great 
whole. The sole end I have had in view in writing this 
paper is to attempt to impress upon many of the indolent, 
dissipated, and thoughtless youth cf this town, the solid 
happiness and advantages to be derived from a judicious 
disposal of their spare time, in the pursuit of such know- 
ledge as they may deem most congenial to their disposi- 
tions and serviceable to them in their future path through 
life.—I am, yours, most sincerely, 
Liverpool, September 29, 1823. J. L. Jun. 


® The character of Washington is perhaps equal to that of 
the most exalted of ancient patriots, and he has justly de 
served the surname of “‘ Pater patrie.” 


Sees 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—It would be worse than unreasonable, if your 
correspondents were not satisfied with the very handsome 
acknowledgment which you have been pleased to make to 
them; but I trust that you will, on your side, not ascribe 
it to an ignorant impatience, when I feel rather anxious 
to show, that I had not slighted either the classics or their 
respectable votaries; and that, if I thought it incumbent 
upon me to make this declaration in reply to Mr. J. Es 
Jun., 1 think it still more so after the reading of Mr. 
Johnson’s essay. 

{ wish to speak with all the respect due to this gentles 
man’s erudition : but it really appears to me, that he. has 
given himself a great deal of trouble to prove things which 
have not been disputed. He says, very emphatically, 
*¢ Would it not be ridiculous to pretend, that it would 
afford rio pleasure or advantage to view original picturés, 








herit property. 


because they have been copied?” Such a pretension 
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would, indeed, be most ridiculous! But who means to 
make it? or who has made a similar one with regard to 
the works of the ancients ? 

The ladies and gentlemen whom his concluding quota- 
tion® mentions, that is to say, people who read and write 
to employ their leisure, and whose independence is assured, 
may undoubtedly pursue what course of studies they like ; 
and no one can have any possible objection to their en- 
riching our literature with still further gleanings from the 
Greek and Latin authors: but people thus situated do not 
constitute the majority of any nation; and when we speak 
of a liberal education in generat, we must chiefly aim at 
what will convert the pupils into happy and useful mem- 
bers of society. 

This does not seem to be the object of Mr. Johnson; 
because, from the very outset of his essay, and indeed 
throughout the whole of it, his chief concern is the forma- 
tion of poets and authors, who, of all other people, have 
least need of that service. Men of real talents will form 
themselves,and men without the necessary qualifications can 
only be formed into pedants. Homer and Pindar excelled 
without models, and Virgil and Horacelearned toecho them, 
because they were men of genius themselves. Thousands 
of others have studied the Greek models without profit ; 
and the inutility of imitation is sufficiently proved by the 
fact, that the originals have never been equalled by any of 
the copiers. Milton and Pope would probably have been 
poets, even if they had never read the classics; and the 
strong, energetic mind of Doctor Johnson would have 
Geveloped itself in some shape or other, whatever might 
have. been the line of his pursuits. Addison formed his 
taste by imitating Virgil and Horace; but many others 
have followed the same plan, without learning to write 
like Addison ; and he could not have learned it himself, 
if he had not been endowed with natural dispositions. 

The fact is, that we are not all destined to be authors 
and poets; and, as the welfare of society does not exactly 
require our excellence in that respect, we need not be 
much distressed about it. The greater part of mankind 
would be sufficiently instructed, if able to perform what is 
required from them; and men of superior genius, who 
feel inclined to do more, can be at vo loss for working 
materials in the present state of the world. It may even 
be fairly questioned, whether it would not be as well, if 
‘they were not to bind themselves quite so slavishly to the 
patterns of antiquity, as the received notions seem to re- 
quire. 

Mr. Johnson has twice mentioned French and German 
literature, but he has not favoured us with any particulars 
about them; and as I happen to be a little acquainted 

“with both, I will endeavour to supply the deficiency. 

French literature has been nearly at a stand since the 
times of Louis XIV. ; because it is confined to certain 
rules and models, which enlightened men of letters have 
long been anxious to supersede. A most desperate strug- 
gle, between the system-people and their opponents, is in 
‘its progress at this very moment; and Mr. De Jouy is one 
of the principals on the opposition side. 

German literature was absolutely good for nothing, as 
Jong as the German authors continued to write in Latin, 
and to fetter their rich and expressive mother-tongue with 
rules from the classics, Their industry collected mate- 
tials, from which their neighbours raised edifices, whilst 
they themselves remained mere drudges. It is only since 
they began to think and to act for their own account, and 
to cultivate their own language (according to its innate 
rules) that they have been able to treat upon some- 
thing like equal terms, and to do away with the prejudice 
that dull and German are synonyms. Their attempts at 
originality have, it is true, given birth to some very un- 
eouth productions; but every thing will have its time; 





* A very langwinded and clumsily-written passage; not 
very like the finished models of any literature, either ancient 
er modern, This self-same Mr. Harris may be.an excellent 
Unguist, but he is certainly not a guod writer; and it becomes 
‘aim very ill to speak ao disrespectfully of pamphlets, 
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and they are in a very fair way, for all that. They have, 
at least, proved that if is possible to write something in 
German that is worth reading; and some fifty or sixty 
years ago, the thing had been quite problematical. The 
old man at Ferney grinned until his teeth chattered, when 
a German poem was mentioned in his presence; and he 
was near being choked with laughter (il ponsa suffoquer) 
when he heard of an epigram in the same language : but 
had he been spared a little longer, he would, perhaps, 
have changed his notes; particularly if he had considered, 
that the German literati are deprived of that fostering 
patronage which is often so lavishly squandered upon 
others; and that they are also without a metropolis, or 
any other national rallying point; so that their success 
depends almost entirely upon individual exertion. Had 
the late French supremacy continued for any length of 


retrograded, on account of the attention which the youth 
of both sexes would have been obliged to bestow on the 
French idiom: but, under existing circumstances, this is 
not to be feared; and the unanimous cultivation of the 
national language may lead to some happy results in other 
respects ; because forty millions of people who sympathize 
in one point, may learn to do so in a variety of cases. 

Mr. Johnson alludes, moreover, to the fine arts; but 
even in these mere imitation has been of no essential ser- 
vice. The Romans approached the Greeks in sculpture, 
because they had the same mythology, and they indulged 
partly in the same amusements. In architecture the Ro- 
mans did even more than the Greeks, because their robbe- 
ries had made them rich, and they had ample means to 
execute their designs. 

Modern nations are infinitely behind the ancients in 
sculpture, because they foolishly persist in imitating what 
does not really interest them. A good Apollo is as little 
to be expected from a Christian statuary as a good Ma- 
donna from a Protestant painter, and the skill of the re- 
spective artists might in both cases be employed toa much 
better purpose. With regard to architecture, the attention 
of no modern nation has ever been particularly directed 
upon it for any length of time ; the efforts which have been 
made were only partial, and to this must be added, that 
the continual wavering between the ancient and the Gothic 
style does not tend to improve upon either. 


rather beyond my original intentions, and I now resume 
the primary object, which-is that of knowing whether 
young people of our days ought to spend five or six years 
to produce such a result, as The youngest Apprentice does 
so beautifully describe in your No. 166. There we havea 
hopeful youth, who exhibits himself as utterly disgusted 
with his future career, and who feels a thorough contempt 
for what supports his native town and country ; he finally 
wishes himself at school again, and this is certainly a, con- 
summation most devoutly to be wished for. 

It is much to be regretted that the essay, amidst all the 
learning which it displays, should make no mention of 
the very numerous class of students who have their living 
to get. This observation may be very unclassical, but I 
caiinot help thinking it to the purpose, because without a 
competency the most accomplished. scholar may have the 
fate of Otway, or of Chatterton; and people whose fortune 
is not independent, would do much better by studying the 
aphorisms of Poor Richard, than by trying to ascend Gra- 
dum ad Parnassum. Benjamin Franklin tried the former 
plan and he fared very; well; for, after having sufficiently 
stuck to the main-chance, he was enabled to follow science 


a clever statesman. i 

Mr. Johnson seems to soar quite above.such vulgar no- 
tions, and he finishes with.the dictum of Mr. Harris, who 
says in dry words, ‘* that those who read and write from 
sordid views must be left like slaves.to their destined drud- 
gery.” This is. speaking very decisively, and there is 
great loftiness-in the conception, but it will not do. 





time, it is probable that German literature would have } 


The various remarks ef Mr. Johnson have carried me |} 


and philesophy to his heart’s content, and he even became'| 





Young men, who are destined for employmentsin which 


classical knowledge is absolutely requisite, may not only 
devote six or more years to the acquirement of it, but they 
will also do very well by not neglecting their studies after 
they have left school, because what a man ought to know 
he can never know too well. 

People of property, who study for their. amusement, 
may persevere all their lifetime in the pursuit, and the 
steadier they remain the better. 

} mean only to speak of the generality, or (if you like) 
of the common people ; and they ought to know, before all 
things, how they are to get on in the world, because if 
they do not know that, they either do not go on at all, or 
they go in the Gazette; and that is not a very good way 
to be brought into notice.—I am, yours, 


Liverpool, October 1, 1823. | HOMO. 





[ORIGINAL TRANSLATION BY A CORRESPONDENT. } 
A HOUSE IN L’ISLE SAINT LOUIS. 
[From L'Hermite de la Guiane.] 
ie es 
By a careful search every thing may be found at Paris, 
even virtue, tranquillity, and happiness. I shall be ace 
cused of asserting an impossibility; and, without, con- 
descending to argue the matter, I shall be asked if I- have 
never seen whales in the Seine, or humming-birds perched 
on the trees in the Pala’s Royale. Acording to my custom, 
I reply, **I have seen it, and you may see it.” 








‘© Will you ‘spend the day in the country with me?” 
’ 


said Madame de Lorys to me, last Thursday.—‘* F am 
quite starved ; it froze last night; and I cannot imagine 
what is to be done in the forest of Senard for a month 
yet; however, I am ready to accompany you.”—‘* Who 
is talking of the forest of Senard? I am not going out of 
Paris.” —** But you talked of the country ?”.—** Certainly, 
the country in Paris.”"—** What! a féte champétre in the 
city ?”—** No; a real country-house, placed in /’Isle St. 
Louis, where you will find the simplicity of the patriarchak 
ages joined to all the pleasures of the town—the virtues 
united to the graces; where you will see, perhaps for the 
first time, the alliance of opulence with economy, regu- 
larity with freedom, and propriety with pleasure.”— 
** Come, Madame, let us set out; I am impatient to see 
a miracle,”’ 


We got into the carriage; our road lay along the quays 
on the right bank of the Seine, and we entered I’Jsle St. 4 


Louis by the bridge of La.Tournelli. At the end of the. 
Rue des Deux Ponts, near the eastern point of the island, 
we drove through a long avenue to the house of M. de 
Merange, the outside of which is remarkable for its ele- 
gant simplicity. 


** It is only ten o’clock,” said Madame de Lorys; “TI | 
We? 


know where we shall find the master of the house.” 
went round the house, and, at the end of a large garden, 
we entered a glazed gallery, which served for an orangery, 
and through it we proceeded to the hot-houses where M. 
de Merange was giving his son a botanical lesson, while 
his daughter was painting flowers. Madame de Lorys 
was received with the most affectionate respect; and M. 
de Merange, whom I had seen several times at her house, 
welcomed me kindly. The lesson, which seemed a plea: 
sure both to the master and the scholars, was not inter. 
rupted by our presence, and proved to me the justice of. 
Rousseau’s observation, ** that a child's best instructor is 
his father.” 

M. de Merange is about fifty; his countenance and 
figure are dignified. His politeness, which has a tinge of 


bluntness, arises from the naturak kindness of his dispo- j 


sition : he loves mankind, though he cannot esteem them; 
and, by the praise he gives, one may guess that he thinks 
ill of them. 


Charles and Caroline, who have scarcely passed the age 


of infancy, possess all the grace and sprightliness of their 
age, without any of its inconveniencies; they are curious 
without being inquisitive, and familiar without being 
troublesome: at the age of ten and eleven, they are bette 
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informed than the. generality of children are at fifteen. | of which I know nothtng but its basis M. André has 


expressed my surprise to M. de Merange at their edu- 
ation ‘being so forward, and asked him what plan he had 
pursued. ‘* The most simple and the most natural,” he 
replied. ‘*I have not forced them to learn any thing, 
but I have excited the wish for information, and shown 
the necessity of it. I perceived that too much stress was, 
in general, laid on children’s inclinations, which I think 
are uncertain guides. I cannot change the natére of a 
plant, but I can bend it as I like while it is flexible. I 
know what my children will one day be, or, at least, I 
know what I wish them to be: my system of education 
is contained in the following maxim of Bacon’s: * Choose 
the best, custom will make it easy and pleasant.’ ” 

The breakfast-bell rang; Madame de Merange had 
heard of her cousin’s arrival, and came to meet us. I 
did not know this lady, who has made her own house a 
paradise, which she never leaves ; and, till I had seen her, 
I had no conception of the charms, which grace, virtue, 
and gentleness can add to beauty. We found, in the 
breakfast-room, Madame de Merange’s father (the gayest 
and most pleasing gouty man I ever saw) ; a young man 
and his sister, whose father, when he quitted France, had 
no asylum for his children but the house ef his fellow- 
collegian ; and M. André, an extraordinary philosopher, 
who has obliged Madame de Merange to accept, during 
his life, an income of 30,000 livres a year, on condition 
of living in one of her garrets, of being fed with vegeta- 
bles, and of finding on his chimney-piece, every Monday, 
twelve francs in copper. 

Madame de Merange introduced me to her father. 
** You are welcome, Hermit,” said he; ‘*I wished very 
much to know you, but I could not go to seek yous and 
I give you notice, I shall not return your visit,—that is 
one advantage of the gout, one need not be polite.””—** Is 
this the gentleman who lived so long among the savages 
of the new world ?” said André, the philosopher.—** Yes, 
Sir.”"°—** You will return there, I am certain. I shall not 
have time.” 

During breakfast we were much amused by the chat- 
tering of the children, in which grandpapa encouraged 
them as much as possible. ‘* Take care, Sir,” said Ma- 
dame de Merange, smiling, ‘* that you do not furnish the 
Hermit with a second paper on * The children of the pre- 
sent age.’”” ‘* If he does not find these charming, I do 
not know what will please him.” ‘* Make yourself easy,” 
I replied, ‘‘ every thing here is an exception to my rules.” 
«* This meal is devoted to them,” continued Madame de 
M. “* they make up now for their silence during dinner ; 
but if they have tired us we shall have our revenge; here 
ere the papers.” This was a signal; Charles and Caroline 
ran off into the garden. ‘* As you have come to spend a 
day in our convent,” said M. de Merange to me, ** you 
must submit to its rules; weshall not even excuse you the 
reading of the papers, which we do aloud after breakfast ; 
we devote one hour every day to politics, that we may not 
recur to them during the rest of the day.” ‘* I may at 
least say it is not the worst employed,” said the grand- 
father; ‘‘since I cannot attend to my own affairs, which 
I never understood much about, I love to settle those of 
the nation, which I know nothing about. It is a mania 
that is of no consequence at my age, and does no harm to 
any body.” 

The young man began to read ; he was often interrup- 
ted by remarks which gave rise to discussions, but never to 
disputes ; for in this happy family, where the public good 
is the common wish, party spirit dves not lead the opinions 
astray ; and personal interest has not corrupted the judg- 
ment. 

Breakfast is always over by twelve; from that time till 
four Madame de Merange retires to her own apartment, 
with her daughter and the orphan she has adopted, to su- 
perintend her domestie affairs and preside over their les- 
sons, while her husband, his son, and his ward devote 
themselves to more serious studies, which M. de Merange 
@ixects, upon a plan invented’ by the philosopher André, 





laid down as a principle, that ‘* Men’s thoughts are much 
according to their inclinations, their discourse according to 
their learning and infused opinions, but their deeds are 
often as they have been accustomed.”* Consequently, 
education, according to his system, has three distinct ob- 
jects; to direct the inclinations, to facilitate instruction, 
and to form the habits. To judge by the means I have 
had of observing, on this doctrine depend the elements of 
a perfect education. M. de Meranges whose conduct and 
ideas are equally liberal, has established in one wing of his 
house a sort of school, entirely at his own expense, to 
which he admits the children of some of his neighbours. 
I know of no establishment more honourable or more 
worthy of a good citizen. At four o’clock business in this 
house is finished, or, at least, the employments of the rest 
of the day are classed amongst its amusements. Madame 
de Merange goes out with her daughter to visit her house- 
holds, as she calls the poor families in the neighbourhood 
whose benefactress she is. She is.not satisfied with be- 
stowing temporary assistance; in relieving present distress 
she provides against the future, and:.shows as much ac- 
tivity in the services she performs, as generosity in the 
benefits she confers. 

Madame de Lorys alone had permission to accompany 
her in this walk with her daughter. I remained with M. 
de Merange, in whose company I visited the grounds, 
which are so spacious that he has formed a sort of small 
farm, where his children learn, as an amusement, the prin- 
ciples ef rural economy, and where he tries experiments, 
on a small scale, which he adopts on his estates after he is 
convinced of their advantages. Charles learns to handle 
the rake and the spade; _his sister has the care of a, poultry- 
yard; she also keeps silk-worms, the art of which she 
thoroughly understands. 

We dined exactly at five, with a few friends, who ap- 
peared to me worthy of being admitted to such society. 
We sat at table a long time, on account of the old gentle- 
man, whose infirmities have long prevented his joining the 
party at supper. The conversation was instructive, with- 
out being pedantic. André, the philosopher, while eating 
his carrots, maintained, amongst other paradoxes, that 
‘¢ the eighteeth century was, on all accounts, the most re- 
markable in the history of man, and that human reason 
had made more progress during the first half of that cen- 
tury, than during the four or five thousand years that pre- 
ceded it.” 

When we talked of the drama, he was not less heterodox, 
he declaimed against what he called the prejudice of the 
three unities; ‘‘ I acknowledge that Corneille, Racine, 
and Voltaire,” said he, ‘* have dignified the stage with 
works to which nothing in the dramatic system they have 
adopted, can be superior ; but the narrower the path they 
have pursued, and the deeper the impression they have 
made, the less ought we to follow them ; the road is now 
full of ruts, cut a new oneacross the plain ; take your pre- 
decessors as models, and not as guides. Regular tragedy 
and comedy are now perfect, try something else.” There 
was a general cry against melo-dramas, and it was fortu- 
nate for the philosopher that he was not near grand-papa, 
who seemed inclined to make a violent attack upon him in 
defence of Racine and Moliecre, whose fame he thought 
was compromised by such a discussion. 

After dinner, we went into the drawing-room, and from 
this moment the master of the house resigned his autho- 
rity into the hands of his wife; the children were sent to 
their governess, and the best of mothers became only the 
most pleasing of women. Marmontel has said, that the 
art of reconciling inclination with politeners is the secret 
of delicate minds. This secret Madame de Merange 
possesses. I could not help observing the use she made 
of it amongst the brilliant society assembled at her house, 
and of which she formed at once the attraction, the con- 
nection, and the ornament. 





@ Bacon's Essays. 





Chit Chat. 
A celebrated preacher in Paris, having exhorted his con- 
Ls gee in a very pathetic discourse, to bear their cross 


with patience, a married man, who was present, as soon as 
the service was over, took his wife home on his shoulders. 








Mr. James Ellis, the editor of ** Specimens of the Bri- 
tish Poets,” is living like a hermit upon an almost inac- 
cessible mountain at Lucca. 


We have been shown an Ayr play-bill of the year 1806, 
in which the now celebrated Mr. Kean is set down to enact 
the character of the Blind Man in Pizatro, and, for the 
further cntertainment of the audience, to sing the comic 
song of Four-and-twenty Coblers allin a row.-AyrCourier. 








Weightman, the great wrestler, it is said—with what 
truth we know not—is about to leave Cumberland for 
London, in order to take upon himself the duties of Royal 

rter. The present porter at Carlton Palace is a Cum- 

erland man, of extraordinary height and size.—Carlisie 
Patriot. 


Origin of eating Goose on Michaelmas-day.—Queen 
Elizabeth, on her way to Tilbury-fort, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1589, dined at the ancient seat of Sir Neville Um- 
freville, near that place, and as British Bess had much 
rather dine off a high Land substantial dish than a 
simple ragout or fricassé, the Knight thought os to 
provide a pair of fine geese, to suit the palate of his Royal 

uest. After the Queen had dined very heartily, she asked 
or a half-pint bumper of Burgundy, and drank ** Destruc- 
tion to the Spanish Armada.”” She had but that momert 
returned the glass to the Knight who had done the honours 
of the table, when the news came (as if the Queen had been 
ssessed of the spirit of prophecy) that the Spanish fleet had 
een destroyed bya storms She immediately took another 
bumper, in order to digest the Goose and Good News; 
and was so pleased with the event, that ae year after, 
on that day, she had the above excellent dish served up. 
The court made it a custom, and the people the fashion 

Equity.—A gentleman travelling in a gig, in the vici- 
nity of London, on coming to a turnpike, stopped for a 
ticket, and while the gate-keeper was procuring it, he 
threw the toll-money down on the road; the gate-keeper 
with great coolness immediately took it up, and placed the 
ticket on the same spot, which the gentleman perceiving, and, 
being anxious to proceed on his journey, requested him to 
give it up ; but, turning on his heels, he said, ** No, Mase 
ter, where I receives my money, there I always /eaves the 
receipt;”’ and immediately left the gentleman to get out 
of the gig, and take it up himself. 


Count Boruwlaski, the celebrated Polish Dwarf, who 
has recently published his very interesting memoirs, would 
not suffer a copy to be offered publicly for sale until he 
had presented in person a large paper copy, splendidly 
bound, to our most gracious sovereign. The Count, who 
is now in his 84th year, and only. 3 feet 3 inches in height, 
set out from Durham for this purpose. It is unnecessar 
to observe, that he was received at Carlton Palace wi 
that dignified kindness which distinguishes the character 
of his present Majesty. In return for the book, his Ma- 
jesty presented the Count with a handsome gold watch, 
chain, and seals. 


Much later even than the reign of Elizabeth, our ances- 
tors had proverbs always before them, on every thing which 
had room for a piece of advice on it. They had them 
painted on their tapestries, stamped on the most ordin 
utensils, on the blades of the knives, the borders of their 
plates, and ‘* conned them out of goldsmiths’ rings.”” The 
usurer, in Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit, compressed:all 
his philosophy into the circle of his ring, in the proverbial 
motto of 7'u tibi.curi! The husband was reminded of his 
authority when he only looked into his trencher, one of its 
aphorisms having descended to us,—‘* The calmest hus« 
bands made the strongest wives.” 


Sang Froid.—At Bilboa they relate a remarkable in- 
stance of sang froid, evinced by a young English traveller, 
who was in the stage from Irun to Madrid, when stopped 
by robbers. All the passengers were tied totrecs. While 
they were plundering the stage, the English traveller re~ 
quested the robbers to do him the favour to untie his handa, 
which they did, when he drew from his pocket a book and 
pencil, and began sketching the confused scene before him, 
to the no small astonishment of the robbers, who, observ 
ing his skill, untied him altogether, in order to afford hing 
greater liberty for exesuting his ingenious undertaking.= 
Brameen. 
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Poetry. 


LIVERPOOL FESTIVAL, 








TUNE—“ TOM THUMB,” 
— 


Sure such a time was never known at Liverpool, 
So full of mirth and jollity, fun and flash; 
Show and sight, for to delight the silly and the clever fool, 
Combining all, and joining to make a splash : 
Arcades, bazaars, prigs and tars, are mimicking and mum- 
ming us; 
Panoramas, cosmoramas, and tumbling monkeys humming 
us; 
Macready, frum the London boards, in Playhouse-square de- 
lights us all, 
While dwarfs, and mermaids ready made, to see them sure 
invite us all. 
Sure such a time, &c. 


Now comes the festival, with its train and swelling ton, 

New tailoriz’d and bar beriz’d to be the thing. 

Qn Monday night, with what delight a ball was at the Wel- 
lington, ‘ 

Attended and commended; ‘twas pleasure’s spring. 

Peorle staring, coachmen swearing, “‘ D—n it, Sir, you're 
polling us;” . 

Horses rearing, kicking, tearing, in the mud are rolling us. 

Awkward oath and bloody nose quite freely were distributed, 

4nd more than one, before the morn, his broken crown ex- 
hibited. 

Sure such a time, &c. 

‘Next to St. Paul's flew a string of cars and carriages, 

From gigs and chairs, to simple pairs, and four-in-hand; 

Iron chains across the lanes prevented all miscarriages, 

So steadily and readily the thing was planned: 

But church was hot, steam’d like a pot, unlike the dew of 
Hermon too; 

Wet to the skin, it made some grin, in spite of the long sermon 


too. 
The Lord Bishop, with powder’d top, then wish’d us all long 
levity; 
Miss Stephens sung, the church-bells rung; what glorious 
festivity ! 
Sure such a time, &c. 
Now all creatures to St. Peter's hasten In their glory, 0! 
Farr'd and ermin’‘d, all determined joy to reap: 
Roaring, bawling, squeaking, squailing, that’s an oratorio; 
Some delighted, some affrighted, some asleep. 
Tis the Creation; what vexation, I shall not hear a bit of it! 
O, Sir, you’re down upon my gown, I wish you'd take you're 
feet off it. 
See what a crowd! don't talk so lond. Oh, dear! I almost 
fainting am ! 
Mew I perspire! I’m all on fire !—’Twill only spoil your paint- 
ing, ma'am. 
Sure such a time, &c. 


While the gente and quintessence of beauty and of quality 
Within do melt, with rapture felt, from Braham’s shake, 
Out of doors, with open pores, the rascal commonality 
Themselves regale with beer and ale, ta keep awake; 
For little heed this piggish breed your demi-semi quavering, 
While they, in pain, from wind and rain, in muddy street 
stand shivering; 
Svener their hacks, on box and backs, they'd o’er the cause- 
way rattle, Sirs, 
While grooms declare, and post-boys swear, there never was 
such cattle, Sirs. 
Sure such a time, &c. 
Now fortune smile, we'll fur awhile absent us from terrestrials, 
And if good weather, through the ether take a trip 
In a balloon towards the moon, to wander with celestials, 
Without a guide, or compass tried, reins or whip 


At Town-hall, fancy ball next invites our oculars, 
To gaze on something very grand, strange, and new? 
Dutchmen in their big breeches, Frenchmen in their roque- 


laires, 
With whisker’d Russian, feather’d Prusian, Turk, and Jew, 
In shoals abound, and stalk around—their costumes cause 
surprise on us; 
Milkmaids mag, and ploughboys wag their wit, to exercise on 


us. 
That is Cato reading Plato, which seems to be no handy task, 
And yon fat Lady Abbess seems fathoming a brandy flask, 
Sure such a time, &c. 
For a quadrille, grim robbers will leave knife, and strife, and 
fear, and all, ’ 
And gaily bound in mazy round, nor e’er peep back; 
Red-cross knight, arm’d for the fight, with helm, and shield, 
and spear, and all, 
In moulinet and balancé is never slack ; 
Here’s Esquimaux and Greenlanders, and Otaheitean savages, 
And that’s the noted Captain Rock, in Ireland fam’d for ra- 


vages; ; 
For once resume their nodding plume the ci-devant militia 


men, 
And here we meet, with nets complete, a family of fishermen. 
Sure such a time, &c. 
Othello black, with Falstaff (Jack) with merry wives are 
mingling; ‘ 
Proud Queen Bess ne’er heeds the press, but bounces through ; 
King and peers don’t stop their ears, though fool’s cap-bells are 
jingling; 
Spain and France join in the dance (but that’s not true.) 
Twig yonder modest-looking nun, she saucy as a dustman ifs, 
And that fat monk in getting drunk, the foremost and the first 
man is; 
Guerilla chief, Italian thief, with dagger for assassinating ; 
With gemmen @ /a militaire, and ladies @ Ja fascinating. 
Sure such a time, é&c. 
But now enough of this poor stuff for money you have had, I 
think, 
And till next time no more I'll rhyme on festival or fight; 
When Solomon says, nought’s new a-days, the tale is not so 
bad, I think, 
So let us part in hand and heart at least polite. 
You take the song, and I the cash, both tomake the most of it, 
And next meeting (if I'm eating) perhaps you'll see the ghost 
of it; 
But while I live this toast I'll give, and may my ardour never 


cool, 
Here’s king and people, church and steeple, town and trade of 
Liverpool. 
Sure such a time, &c, 
Ad. 











SONG, 
®UNG BY MR. GIFFORD, AT A DINNER GIVEN AT THE GLOBE TA- 
VERN, IN COMPLIMENT TO MR. SADLER, SINCE HIS LATE ASCENT. 
——— . 
Brave aéronaut, welcome from regions above; 
What news have you brought? pray how far did you rove? 
Did you take a short peep into Jupiter’s court? 
What kind of odd things does his Majesty sport ? 
. Derry down, &e. 
Has he festivals there? has he steam-boats and gas, 
Exhibitions of paintings, and workers in glass? 
Has he mermaids, and monkies, panoramas and al]l? 
Has he such a New Market, or such a Town-hall? 
Did he give you a taste of his nectar divine? 
Did you find it as good as our ale or our wine? 
Did you tell him of whiskey the nectar of men ? 
Did you wish to be safe in our globe once again? 
Implor’d you a blessing on mortals below— 
Those favour’d by fortune, who've hearts to bestow, 
True patrons of merit, of Ladies’ Bazaars, 
Where Lancashire witches out-dazzle his stars? 
Had Jupiter seen the delight of the crowds, 
Who assembled to witness your flight through the clouds, 
He'd have made you immortal; then what should we do? 
This evening our globe had been dull without you. 
Come fill up a bumper, my friends, for a toast: 
May this undaunted aéronaut, Liverpool’s boast, 
Should he visit old Jupiter's palace again, 
Return safe and sound to the regions of men. 





To such a pass we've brought our gas it bears us th h the 
air and all, 

‘We upward spring, without a wing, and soar through foul, 
and fair, and all; 


To help the fun, the setting sun flaghes on’t so bright a ray, 
While shout the crowd, into a cloud from sight it vanished 
, quite away. ' 


Correspondence. 


ublic mind with an opinion that it was necessary to the 
Interest of the musical world that Mr. Braham should re- 
tire from professional activity, I have made use of every 
opportunity afforded me, during the grand musical festival 
which is just concluded, of observing the whole of that 
gentleman’s musical conduct ; and the result having in. 
clined me to applaud him for continuing his public career, 
I take the liberty of offering you the remarks I made upon 
his several performances. 

I do not mean to insinuate that he is the only professor 
of the vocal talent, exerted on that gratifying occasion, 
who is worthy of being particularly noticed; nor do [I 
wish to prepossess you with a belief that I consider all his 
efforts deserving of approbation : on the contrary, the selec. 
tion of talent altogether for this nmusical festivity has proved 
highly complimentary to the conductors of that charitable 
pe ate and if I can allow, that, with regard to myseif, 
the stream of pleasurable sensation was occasionally inter- 
rupted, I must in candour confess, that it was so occa- 
sionally by Ais means. ; 

In the evening concert of Tuesday, the 30th September, 
Mr. Braham sang in the quartetto ** To Death "mid burn- 
ing sands,” and in the duetto ** When thy bosom :”” he sang 
also in Rossini’s quintetto, ** Oh! Guardate;” in Moe 
zart’s ductto e coro, ** Tu é ver;” and in the song called 
** Alexis.” In the first two he was undeserving of praise ; 
but in the last three he was transcendent. 

In the evening concert of Thursday, Oct. 2, he spoiled 
Sir George Smart’s glee, ** I love to see at early dawn,” 
by allowing his voice and manner to be remarkable above 
the rest of the singers; and Bishop's duetto, ** [ love thee,” 
was not a little impaired by certain alterations in the ar- 
rangement, which were evidently made at his own sug- 
gestion: but his singing in Mozart's ** La mia Dorabeila,”” 
and especially in Rauzzini’s scena of ‘* Alfred’s Soliloquy 
in the Neatherd’s Cot,” was incomparable. 

On Wednesday niorning, Oct. 1, he failed in Handel’s 
song ** Thou shalt break them ;” it was certainly broken, 
as much as the most unreserved suiting of ** the action” to 
such ** words” could effect: butin the recit. ** Comfort 
ye,”’ and the song ** Every valley,” his manner was grand, 
and his voice frequently delicious, and in tune throughout; 
and though his style did not exactly correspond with what 
I imagine to have been that of the prophet who first de- 
livered this message from the most high, but was, on the 
contrary, sometimes overcharged, yet there was a pathos, 
generally, which could not fail of affecting feelings the 
most insensible. 

In the performances for Thursday morning, October 2, 
the attempt at strength of expression, at the words ** Pre- 
pare my soul,” in LuTHER's Hymn, spoiled that piece, 
in my opinion, though it was encored from the Stewards’ 
seais: but in every recitative or air which he gave from 
Beethoven’s MouNT OF OLIVEs, and in the song ** Gentle 
airs,” I think his manner more truly appropriate and ex- 
cellent than I could previously have imagined. 

In the performance for Friday morning, the 3d of Oc- 
tober, Mr. Braham, in Handel’s ** Sound an alarm,” did 
really seem to *¢ tear the passion”’ and his voice ** to rags:”” 
he produced worse tone in this song than I have heard him 
utter; but, in his recitatives, ‘* In splendour bright,” and 
*¢ Deeper and deeper still,» and in the song ** Waft her 
angels,”’ his conception, tone, and execution, were not sur- 
assed by him at the time when he may be said to have 
een in ** his greatest glory.” 

Mr. Braham is firm without being pompous; sweet 
without being tame; _« without being gloomy; -and, 
except occasionally, he has strength of yoice without 
cuarseness. He is somewhat of a manncrist. His cadences 
are almost constantly composed of rapid passages; and, 
whether he sings in a church, aconcert-room, or a theatre, 
he approaches his final note by a sixth, in the last leading 
chord, without almost a single exception. 

To conclude; where Mr. Braham fails, it is generally by’ 
his making too great an effort to do justice to his author. 
Where he succeeds he leaves all other singers of his class 
at an indefinable distance. Almost every other singe 
breaks down occasionally in his added passages ; M1. Brae 
ham never. His cadences also are more beauufully con- 
ceived than those of almost any other singer: and, if he 
were to retire from public life it would soon be felt, as it 
is now said when speaking of the late Mr. Bartleman, that 
there is no man at present before the public who can 
satisfactorily supply his place. 

Oct. 4, 1823. OBSERVER. 





MR. BRAHAM. 


—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having seen several articles in the 





Sure such a time, &e, 


Fashions for October. 


EvENING Dress.—A dress of white gros de Naples, 
or of tulle over white satin, enriched with a beautiful em. 








Musical Magazine and Review which tended to impress the 


bpssed border of foliage, each leaf of which is ornamented 
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Tound the edge by ‘a narrow rouleaux of etherial blue 
Batin: the dress next the hem is finished by two wadded 


Youleaux of the same material as the dress, except it is of | 


tulle, and then the rouleaux are of white satin. The cor- 


sage is ornamented in a style entirely novel : rouleaux of | 


white satin, en serpentine, edged with blue, are placed 
quite across the bust at separate distances, and do not ter- 
minate till beyond the hollow of the arm. The short 
sleeves, rather longer than they were worn last month, 
are ornamented to.correspond with the trimming on the 
bust, and that they may bear some analogy to the foliage 
on the border, which is oriental, the sleeve terminates on 
the outside of the arm by a lotos, the petals of which are 
edged with blue. The hair is beautifully arranged, in the 
Lesbian style, without any ornament; the Apollo knot 
full, and very backward: the tresses not parted on the 
forehead so much as formerly, a few stray ringlets taking 
off from that appearance of vacancy given by too great a 
‘display even of a forehead the most beautifully polished, 
and imparting, while they do not conceal the ivory fore- 
head, a feminine softness to the countenance. The ear-rings 
are of pear pearls, and the necklace consists of three rows 
of Turquoise stones, fastened in front with the blue flower, 
‘* Forget me not,” composed also of Turquoise stones. A 
delicate gold chain is worn below the necklace en festons, 
‘and fastens up with a brooch, either in the furm of a harp, 
a lyre, or some other elegant emblem, in jewellery or 
beautiful enamel. 

Sea-SipDE WaLKinec Dress.—A pelisse of marsh- 
mallow blossom-coloured gros de Naples, with a superb 
emboésed trimming down each side of the front and round 
the border, rcpresenting foliage and outspread tulips ; next 
the hem at the bottom of the skirt is a very full and broad 
rouleaux. A narrow collar turns back, and is surmounted 
bya collerette of tine muslin, .which falls over, and is 
trimmed with Mechlin lace. A bonnet of white gros de 
Naples, ornamented with gauze and tuberoses, is placed 
‘very backward over a lace cornette, and is tied under the 
ehin with ‘a brocaded ribbon the colour of the pelisse. 
‘Parasol of white sarsnet ; a reticule, shaped like the shep- 
herd’s purse, is of lemon-coloured Morocco, ornamented 
‘with silver or polished steel. Shoes of marshmallow blos- 
‘som-coloured kid, and lemon-coloured kid gloves complete 
this costume, which is more adapted to the carriage and 
the public promenade than the sea-side ; however, it has 
beet finished for the latter purpose for a lady of high rank 
and fashion. 


She Grant Fancy all, 
IN LIVERPOOL, : 
Qu FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 3. 


We have been desired to put upon record the concluding 
entertainment of the late festival, viz. the Grand Fancy 
Ball at the Town Hall. Did-we assume to convey to the 
public an account of that splendid entertainment commen- 
surate with its merits and effect, we fear we should incur a 
responsibility from which, however ambitious we are to 
please, we sheuld be unable to extricate ourselves to the 
satisfaction of tose who witnessed the grandeur of the 





ant. 

The judicious selection of a Grand Fancy Ball, as a 
winding up to the musical entertainments of the Festival, 
and which should be accessible to that portion of the com- 
munity whose taste, means, or business precluded their 
attendance at the concerts and oratorios, was amply tes- 
tified by the extensive popularity which it acquired; and 
which was evinced by an unusual stir of preparation long 
before the day appointed for the joyous spectacle.—We 
are not of those who regard with the cold and heartless 
eye of the cynic the innocent relaxations of the young, the 
gay, or the eccentric. Occasional amusement is, we as- 
sume, neccesary to the genuine happiness of man, and it 
is to be deplored that popular or national festivities and 

mes are not, in the present times, encouraged amongst 
the people, by those whose better fortune enables them 
to enjoy amusements of a more exclusive nature.—We 
see no harm in a man indulging, for a few hours, in the 
vanity of exhibiting a fine person ina splendid suit ; or in 
demonstrating his historical, classical, or antiquarian 
lore, by figuring in some costume of former times— 
the garb of some distinguished character, who has long 
aince made his exit from the stage of existence, or the 
badge of some foreign tribe, remarkable for their national 
customs.and distinctions. Nor can we assuredly object 
to our fair countrywomen reviving in their 6wn persons 


the recollection of the heroines and beauties of other ages | 


and other climes; or even in their hour of fancy, to their 


* throwing off this mortal coil,” and flitting before us in | 


the sill legs remote semblance of angels. But were we even 





such dismal philosophers, as to lengthen the visage and 
shake the head witli stern and prophetic gravity at the 
sinless hilarities of our fellow-beings, the ultimate pur- 
pose of the Fancy Ball—the aid of our excellent public 
charities—would compel ‘us to relax the visage ihto an 
approving smile. 

Most ominous were the preparations which were making 
for weeks previous to the grand occasion. The needles 
of the tailors and milliners were in full activity ; and deep 
and gloomy were the researches into the musty records of 
olden time, in order, through the chosen character and 
garb, to give ‘* the very age and body of the time its form 
and pressure.” Infinite, too, were the varieties of cha- 
racter which it was purposed to represent. Some were 
contented with the simple personation of the humble pea- 
sant; others had the audacious temerity to aspire to the 
diadem itself. Some confined their aspirations to modern 
times; others with antiquarian and retrograde flight set 
themselves down on some mountain scarcely dry from 
the retiring of the Flood. Some found a character in 
the wilds of Yorkshire, others on excursive wing of fancy 
sought it in distant isles of the Southern sea. Some it 
pleased to shiver under the furry mantle of the Lap- 
lander; others chose to pant in muslins, beneath the 
scorching influence of the tropical sun! The dignified, the 
simple, the droll, and the terrific were all in requisition, and 
prints and pictures were studied, and brains racked to de- 
vise habiliments which should command admiration or 
excite risibility. Many a venerable remnant of antique 
costume was ferretted from the recesses of the wardrobe, 
to the infinite annoyance of the moths; and abundance of 
theslighter materials from the modern loom were tortured 
into elegant and fanciful apparel for the fair expectants.— 
Military and naval uniforms and accoutrements facilitated 
these operations to many. Armour, dirks, sabres, and 
pistols were every where sought up, and had Captain 
Rock performed his character with more fidelity, he would 
have made a glorious <= by compelling a delivery of 
arms. Inthehurry of these preparations, there were, no 
doubt, some ludicrous appropriations ; but we cannot stop 
to inquire whether any of the knights or squires, availing 
themselves of the opportune hint conveyed by him of La 
Mancha, found a substitute for a helmet in a barber’s 
basin. 

The eventful night at length arrived. The company 
began to seek admittance so early as eight o’clock, but it 
was not till nine that the doors of the Town-hall were 
thrown open, within which every preparation had been 
made to produce brilliancy, and ensure comfort. Some 
idea of the eagerness with which the company rushed to 
the entertainment, may be inferred from the fact that at 
this time the line of carriages extended the whole length 
of Dale-street ; and even when these had driven off, others 
continued to arrive without intermission, until past eleven ; 
and the setting down did not entirely cease until midnight. 
The gentlemen forming the committee for conducting the 
Musical Festival were stationed at the several entrances to 
therooms, and were unremitting in theirpolitenessto, and in 
theirexertions toaccommodate, the company; and, by their 
judicious arrangements, effectually prevented that con- 
fusion which would otherwise have occurred in so numer- 
ous and diversified an assembly. The company as- 
cended by the main stair-case, which was most brilliantly 
illuminated, to the saloon, whence, by the folding doors, 
they could traverse at will the whole circuit of the splendid 
suite of rooms. Large as are these apartments, the floors 
throughout soon became studded with splendid groups, and 
towards twelve o’clock the whole were so much crowded, 
that there was barely commodious space for the dancers 
in the grand ball-room, which occupies the whole of the 
north side of the building. The other rooms were com- 
pletely filled, and to describe the effect on first beholding 
the brilliant scene, would be a task which orators and 
poets might in vain unite to accomplish. ‘The east and 
west saloons (which, together with that in the centre, 
occupy a space of 96 feet in length) were most magnifi- 
cently fitted up, as circular pavillions, ir all the richness of 
the Ottoman court. A delicate white drapery, from a great 
height, reached the fioor perpendicularly, thickly studded 
with golden crescents and stars, and with a curving roof of 
the same material, drawn up in a point, attached to the sus- 
pending part of the chandelier in the centre of the room. 
From the lower circumference of the reof pended an inner 
drapery of a dark colour, richly yiided, and gave a pleasing 
relief to the whole. Round these rooms there were ca- 
pacious Turkish couches, covered with crimson cloth ; and 
the carpet and other appendages were appropriate and 
elegant. Let our readers now figure to themselves apart- 


ments of this description, lighted toa degree of dazzling | 


splendour, peopled by all they can conceive of the most 


noble and beautiful of the credtion : femalesof sylph-like- 


form in the richest garbs of every country ; queens, prin- 





cesses, and ladies, bedizenned with jewels and sparkling 
ornaments, and maintaining a conscious dignity; peasant 
and flower girls of modest mien, ** when unadorned 
adorned the most”—drawing admiration by the force of 
their native charms ; suppose these mingling with sump- 
tuously clad monarchs and nobles, teteued Turks, and 
eastern princes, with here and there an antiquated courtier, 
an elderly couple, a grisly bandit, an hussar, or a wood- 
man ; suppose these and a thousand others, of commanding 
and elegant deportment, with spangled dresses of the bright- 
est colours ; and add to all the blooming and lovely faces of 
hundreds of females, with necks and shoulders surpassing 
all the efforts of the sculptor,—the whole sparkling in a 
brilliant light, bewildering the eye with endless variety 
and splendour, while the ear was filled with the most pow - 
erful music :—Let our readers suppose this, and they may 
perhaps arrive at some faint idea of a scene which was 
perhaps never equalled, even in the metropolis of thie 
wealthy kingdom. It produced, indeed, an indescribable 
emotion of pleasure and wonderment which will not be 
soon forgotten by those who witnessed it. At the early 
part of the night few of the figures could be seen to ade- 
quate advantage, owing to the extremely crowded state 
of the rooms, and the remark may be applied to the greater 
part of the evening,—a proof that spacious as are the apart- 
ments, they are scarcely sufficiently so for a general publie 
entertainment. But it was impossible not to be struck 
with the tout-ensemble, on a first entrance; the company 
promiscuously strolled about, and the eve bad but a mo- 
ment to rest on one magnificent figure ere it was drawn off 
by another, which was again displaced by successive cha- 
racters, jostling together, and each claiming its portion of 
attention. To complete the circuit of the rooms was a sort of 
circumnavigation, after whicha strict observant might have 
sat down and composed a book of travels, giving no in- 
adequate picture of the several tribes, civil and savage, 
amongst whom he had sojourned. _It was, indeed, a living 
map of the world, by means of which he could not only 
see, but converse with, the intelligent of every province. 
Nor would his journey be otherwise uninteresting. The 
nod of recognition, given him by some as they passed, 
and the salute of others, might convince him that he had 
obtained no inglorious notoriety. Here a Turk would 
claim acquaintance, there a native of Kamschaika; here 
a Sultana, and there an Alpine Shepherdess: and indeed, 
as a citizen of the world, he might occasionally be found 
in amicable converse with a robber, ora lawyer. The 
happy visage of one; the demureness and gravity of an- 
other, would open to him an index to a variety of facts and 
surmises: and he might occasionally be present at. the 
meetings of Kings, Emperors, Princes, and dignitaries, 
from the several continents, in congress assembled, to dig- 
cuss, no doubt, the general destinies of mankind. 

The minor ball-room (61 fect in length) adjoining the 
east saloon, and which is highly finished with marble pilas- 
ters and other decorations, was fitted up with its usual mag- 
nifieence. Here we observed no dancing during the 
evening. It was indeed too well.adapted for the promenade, 
between the saloon and the great ball-room to admit of 
uninterrupted occupation for that purpose. The sofas 
and couches were filled by a suecession of females, in spark- 
ling dresses, who encircled the whole room as if with a beit 
of jewels. From this scene the traveller reached the large 
and princely Ball-room: and, if he had hitherto beheld 
what excited unwonted admiration, he must here have 
paused, ere; conscious of his earthly impurities, he ven- 
tured to intrude into this higher heaven, to mingle with 
the sylphs and angels, who glided resplendent amdnget 
the monarchs and mighty ones of the earth. : 

* Bewildered there each made a pause, 
And deemed not who, or where he was; 
For heroes brave, and ladies bright, 
The famed—the fair—were all in sight; 
And music ficated on the ear, 

Too soft, too sweet, for man to hear. 
From high Olympus looking down, 
Great Jove beheld with jealous frown, 
Displeased to see so ably given 

This bright epitome of heaven !” 

In this immense apartment, lighted with an almost 
overpowering brillianey, the walls enriched b Magni- 
fieent pilasters of Caraiola marble, and the roof and cor- 
nices superbly gilded, there were present, at one time, an 
assemblage of from. six to seven hundred individuals 
Some were busy with quadrilles, others promenaded round 
the room, or reclined on the elevated couches which oyer- 
Tooked the scene; The white plumes of the ladies, and of 
the Spanish, grandees in the dance, waving over the heads 
of the assembly, and occasionally hid by the sable feathers 
of the Highlander, or the black peering caps and head- 
dresses of the other characters, appeared. like the crested 
waves of a summer sea. Here mingling in the dance, pro- 
menading, or conversing, were seen, abbots, Algerinea, 
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antiquaries, and angels; barons, bravoes, barristers, and 
beauties; clowns, courtiers, and caliphs; dukes, Danes, 
and dowagers; ensigns, esquires, and egotists; farmers, 
fairies, and flower-girls ; Grecians, gossips, Germans, and 
gardeners; hussars, highlanders, and Hindoos; Indians, 
Infants, and Icelanders; Jews, Japanese, and jokers; 
kings and Kanschatdales; lawyers, lords, lovers, ladies, 
and Laplanders ; ry toes magistrates, and mandarins3; 
nabobs, nobles, and Neapolitans; officers, Oxonians, outs 
laws, and oddities; princes, peasants, priests, and pirates ; 
queens, quakers, and quidnuncs; robbers, Romans, 
and racers; Spaniards, sailors, and shepherdesses; Tar- 
tars, Turks, tyrants, and T’yrolese ; usurers and Utopians; 
Venetians, villagers, and villains; warriors, woodmen, and 
warders; youths and yeomen ; zealots and Zealanders.— 
There were present, in the whole of the rooms, 1475 indi- 
viduals, 

Jvining promiscuously in the dance or the promenade, 
there were characters the most graye, the most gay, and 
the most grotesque. Mahometans, Jews, and Christians, 
held amicable converse ; nor seemed inclined to question 
the supremacy of the crescent or the cross. Kings and 
princesses for a moment stooped from thcir high estate and 
waiked hand in hand, with peasants and shepherdesses. 
Queen Elizabeth seemed to regard her rival sister, Mary, 
with eyes of sincerity and affection. Quakers claimed 
kindred with swordsmen ; Grecians had forgotten the hor- 
rors of Scio, and shook hands with the Reis Effendi. The 
Parisian courtier and the Spanish Guerilla exchanged 
flattering terms of compliment. The Roman Brutus, 
despite his republicanism, wes approved and followed 
by absolute queens and court fashionables: and in his as- 
siduous attention to a Highland lassie, granted a respite to 
the ambitious Cesar, whose sentence he permitted to be 
eommuted ; and Casar was accordingly transported—for 
the night. Knights in armour, with their spears and 
standards, were ready to enter the lists—but no one dis- 
puted the surpassing beauty and accomplishments of the 
Delcineas who sought protection under their shields.— 
Females in the antiquated and costly costume of the age 
of Elizabeth, sailed amongst the dancers, and excited no 
little amusement by their dexterous management of the 
projecting petticoat ; they being necessitated to beat up, 
or tack as it were, in the crowd, like a ship with a head- 
wind. They were among the best dresses in the room, 
and were wern x several very interesting and beautifal 
young ladies. or must we forget the flower-girls, whose 
favours were in universal requisition: nor the charming 
wife of Rubens, an exquisite subject for the painter.— 
Meantime, a celebrated French band played a variety of 
qnadrille music, and the dancing was kept up with great 
spirit. The looks of the Lancashire lasses convinced their 
partners that it was indeed the ** witching time of night ;” 
but the amusements proceeded with unabated ardour. 

From the great Ball-room the guests had easy access to 
the banquetting-hall where an elegant - cold collation 
was laid out with much taste. Negus and a variety of 
confectionary were abundantly dealt out, and the tables 
were strewed with bunches of delicious grapes, together 
with the several varieties of indigenous fruits. 

“« The ample tables bore the weight 
Of all that could refresh—not sate; 
And climes in southern sun that bask, 
Gave every fruit that life could ask; 
And sparkled there, the nectar’d juice 
That far Madeira’s vines produce; 
And wild profusion marked the whole 
In chrystal vase, or golden bowl.” 

fea and coffee were also served for the ladies in a room 
on the lower floor, to which they proceeded by the grand 
stair, affording from the galleries surrounding it above one 
ef the most interesting spectacles of the whole entertain- 
ment. A military band was stationed on each side of the 
wpper landing-place, and the reverberance of the music 
from the magnificent dome above, was truly sublime. 
Prom the gallery the characters were seen to much advan- 
tage. In the passages below, a knight, in armour, was 
sometimes observed to pace to and fro; then the delicate 
formof some elegant female; and the succession of cha- 
raeters, atriving or departing, seen on the stair, formed a 

ion so pleasing and distinct that many individuals 
Bngered for hours to observe them. The company during 
~ he whole night continued (with the exception of those who 
@aneed) to make the circuit of the splendid apartments ; 
and it required no fatiguing exertion to imagine the whole 
to be the realization of some enchanted » like those 
described in the Arabian tales of the nursery, 

The company began to retire about one o’clock, and to- 
wards two, the rooms were, it may be said, comfortabl 
thinned. The several amusements were kept up wit 
rauch spirit until five, soon after which, the whole of the 
eomwpany departed, each bearing home a budget of intel- 
Ggenoe, on the romantic vicissitudes of the nigut. 





The following are some of the names and characters 
present : ‘ 


The Ear! of Stamford and Warrington wore the uniform of 
a British General. 

Lady Jane Grey appeared in the costume of her unfortunate 
and lovely ancestor. 

Lord Stanley appeared as a Carniolian Peasant. 

The Eari of Wiiton was a splendid Spanish Nobleman. 

The Countess of Viton was a lovely Tyrolese Peasant. 

The Hon. Miss Stanicy was a lovely Tyrolese Peasant, at- 
tended by the Misses Hornby in the same character. 

Lady Sefton wore a rich English Court Dress. The Ladies 
Mariz, Louisa, and Caroline Molyneux looked lovely as three 
Spanish Ladies. Lord Afolyneur was an imposing Highland 
Chief; and the Hon. Captain H. Molyncux was a Highland 
Kelty, or Attendant. 

Sir 7. Hesketh was in his uniform, and his lovely Daughters 
were Albanian Peasants. 

The Lady of Sir 7. Stanley had on an elegant fancy dress, 
ornamented with diamonds. 

Lady Hyde Parker and Lady Onslow were in rich fancy dresses. 

Mrs. Lawrence, the Lady of C. Lawrence, Esq. the Chairman 
of the Committee, to whom the town is indebted for the ex- 
cellent arrangements during the Festival, was an Armenian 
Lady of Rank; acharacter which her charining countenance, 
ber elegant accomplishments, and iiterary acquirements, so 
well enable her to sustain. 

Colonel Bolton appeared appropriatcly in the uniform of the 
regiment of Royzl Liverpocl Volunteers which he so patrioti- 
cally raised, at his own expense, during the late war. Mrs. 
Bolton wore a magnificent fancy dress, with a profusion of 
diamonds; and we were pleased to see Mr. and Mrs. B. both 
looking remarkably well. " 

Miss Garnett was in the character of Queen Elizabeth. She 
was dressed with regal splendour, bearing a crown upon her 
head, eovered with a profusion of jewels. Her beautiful and 
commanding figure and regal state attracted all eyes; and she 
paced the rooms with the air and port of the Virgin Queen. 

Mr. Naegelt wore a Peasant’s dress of the Paillisvick of Ent- 
libuch, Canton Lucerne; a most faithful representation (he 
being a Swiss) and remarkable for the inexpressibie part of the 
dress requiring about sixty yards of linen; it could not fail 
to attract attention. Miss Nacgeli wore the genuine costume 
of a Bernoise Peasant, and the most correct dress in the room, 
having been made expressly for her during her travels through 
Switzerland, last year. 

Mr. Richard Brooke, Standard Bearer to King Richard thelIlII. 
equipped for Bosworth field, in armour cap-a-pie, with com- 
plete helmet, gorget, cuirasse, pauldrons, brassarts, cuissarts, 

e-de-reines, gauntiets,and greaves; and armed offensively 
with a lance, sword, and dagger. As a partisan of the house 
of York, the white rose was conspicuous on his shield and 
helmet; and, suspended from the point of his lance, he car- 
ried a scarlet and silver standard, on which was depicted the 
white boar (the heraldic cognizance of that monarch) and 
underneath, in antique silver letters, was the device, ‘‘ Pour 
Richard Plantagenet, Roy d’ Angleterre et France.” This was one 
of the most splendid figures im the room, and attracted great 
and deserved attention as it moved, with chivalrous dignity, 
through the merry groups. 

Mr. G. Haworth appeared as Buckle, the Hero of the Turf. 
He was the lightest jockey we ever saw, and carried in his 
hand, with conscious pride, the royal whip won by him at 
Newmarket. He was busily employed iu betting upon his 
favourite horse,which he protested would eclipseallthe others 
hollow. He looked as if he had been confoundedly sweated, 
being as thin as a whipping post. He met withseveralknow- 
ing ones on the turf, who currycombed him pretty sharply. 

Mr. George Holt wore a real Kamschatka summer dress, 
composed of the intestines of the seal, ornamented with 
worsted tassels, and peaked seal-skin cap and boots; the 
whole dress, capand boots, not exceeding 4lbs. weigitt. This 
was one of the most novel and picturesque costumes that 
appeared in the rooms, and was greatly admired. 

Mr. Pierce Butler assumed the character of that celebrated, 
but hitherto invisible, Irish incendiary, Marshal Rock; and 
we rejoiced, that the Sister Island was, for even one night, 
freed from his machinations. He was dressed as an Irish- 
man of the lower order; but, what was very singular, though 
his garments were patched, after the most approved method 
of his countrymen, yet he had not a rag abouthim. His 
musket and pike were strapped to his back; a brace of huge 
pistols were in his girdle; a stump of a pipe was in his hat; 
and he looked, what he really is, the formidable incendiary. 
As this was the firstapparition of the Marshal, whose ubiquity 
is as astonishing as his crimes are horrible and revolting, 
pity that some of the police were not tempted to gain the 
large reward offered for his apprehension! 

Mr. Hutchinson, as Speaker of the House of Commons, took 
the chair precisely at nine o’clock, when he counted the 
house, and found, much to his own satisfaction, that there 
were more than forty members present. Business accord- 
ingly proceeded. The right honourable gentleman had a 
very quiet house; for, much to the credit of the members, 
we did not perceive that he was, throughout the whole ecven- 
ing, under the necessity of calling them to order, after the 
authoritative manner ot his great prototype, either above or 
below the bar. He took the sense of the house at different 
periods of the evening; but always found it unanimous upon 
the matter of pleasure before it. The amicable debate, how- 
ever, was kept up, with unabated spirit, to a late hour, when, 
the other orders of the day being disposed of, the Speaker, at 
five in the morning, adjourned the house sine dte. 

Mr. Richard Smith appeared as Hugh ce Payens, in the 
splendid dress of a Knight Templar of St. John of Jerusalem, 
The tunic of purple silk, with a large white cross, on a red 
ground, over the breast, and the motto of that powerful order, 

* Dieu le veut.” The back part nearly covered with a red cross, 
surmounted with “‘ Jerusalem, 1118,” and beneath an inve 
crescent, the emblem of the subjugated Ottoman power : the 
crescent bore the device assumed by eastern monarchs to de- 
note their extensive —_— ** Dontec totum tmpleat orbem.” The 
standard, mounted with the cross, was of black and white, 


and imprinted “‘ Beau-seant ;’ the former colour prognosticating 
death te the infidels, the latter promiaing peace 


and security 





to believers in the faith. The most strict regard to historical 


| correctness marked this costume, which was embroidered 


with the naines of the most celebrated batties gained by the 
knights—Antioch, 1119; Tyre, 1124; Loadicea, 1131; Asca 
lon, 1154; Damiato, 1218; St. Jean d’Acre, 129]. 

Mr. J. H. Clough was imposing as Ivanhoe, in an entire suit 
of gold armour, helmet, plume, shield, and banner, as neariy 
corresponding with the representation given or him in the 
popuiar novei of that name as circumstances would admit, 
The motto ‘Sine macula Macla.” He sustained the charac. 
ter with chivalrous dignity, and excited the admiration of 
the whole assembly. 

Mr. J. B. Stavert, as a Franciscan Friar, showed that it is 
not one of the rules of his order to mortify the flesh. His 
fresh and ruddy appearamce gave no reason to fear, that he 
wastes his strength with fasts or in midnight vigils. He 
carried a most formidable staff; and had the cross, sus. 
pended from his girdle. Though a most incorrigible ceie. 
bite, as becomes his order, we always, except wheu he slipped 
into the refectory, observed him attended by a fair cuoin- 
panien. 

Mr. James Ackers was quite at home in the character of a 
substantial Beef-eater; and proved to actual demonstration, 
that good living und a life free from wasting care are udmi- 
rably adapted to enlarge the rotundity of the body. ye 
know not whether the General was dissatisfied with himeel: 
or with the company; but, what is quite unusual with him, 
we observed that, though he was “at his posi” in the early 
part of the evening, he deserted it rather sooner than his 
friends expected or wished. 

Mr. M‘Lowal, of the Advertiser, “‘ effected his entrance at 
ten o’clock” precisely, xnd appearedin theapprupriete costume 
of a Turkish Secretary, for the purpose ot recording the pro- 
ceedings of the night in his journal of next morning. He 
sustained his intelectual character with great truth and 
fidelity. Heretired, about three o’clock, to describe the splen- 
dour, and beauty, and variety of the scene; but, unrortu- 
nately, he was found, about fuur, in a deep sleep, the record. 
ing pen moving even then mechanically in his fingers. 

Mr. John C. Hallowes, as 'Tummas Appletree, and Mr. Sowerby 
Thistieton, as Costar Pearmain, were amongst the best charac- 
ters that came under our notice. The provinciality of their 
dialect, assisted by their correct costume, as the two raw 
recruits of Captain Plume, excited universal admiration and 
amusement. 

Mr. Geo. Duncan, jun. a native of Otaheite, with long coarse 
black hair, copper-coloured visage, and huge ear-rings of bone, 
‘This was one of the most striking figuresin the room. He 
represented the grandson of the murderer of Captain Cook. 

Mr. Trafford, ot Trafford, in a splendid dress as the clown 
on his own crest, bearing a fiail in the left hand. We have 
heard a tradition accounting for the adoption of this heraldic 
embiem, for the truth of which we do not vouch. It is said 
that an ancestor of the family, whom it was purposed to 
murder, took refuge trom his pursuers in a barn, hastil 
flung on the dress of his clown, and, when they entered, 
appeared with the fiailawkwardly attempting to thrash corn, 
and exclaiming, as he turned it, ‘‘ Now thus,” noticing every 
question put to him in the same words; on which they 
walked oif under the persuasion that he was an idiot; an 
the happy device saved his life. The words, ‘‘ Now thus,” 
are still the motto of the crest. 

Mr. ¥m. Mawdsley was in the character of a Friend; a cha 
racter with which he is familiar and which he i8 well able to 
support. Mrs. #.Mawdsley was ina correspondent garb, hang- 
ing upon thearm of her spouse with much original simplicity. 
This happy couple were the admiration of the whole company, 
and were recognised as O iah and Dinah of fifty years ago, 

Major Watkins, of Bolton, in full dress, black, with an ele- 
gant purple sash, designating a high masonic order. Mra. 
and the two Misses Watkins were attired in fancy dresses of 
exquisite taste. Mr. Henry C. Watkins, of Liverpool, displayed 
& most superb Japanese costume. Mrs. Henry C. Watkins 
wore a beautiful fancy dress. Mr. J. K. Watkins, of Bolton, 
in the costume of an Alpine Hunter, was very much admired. 
Mr. Edward Watkins, of London, appeared in a full court dress. 

Mr. Statham in a dress which might have belonged to some 
of his worthy predecessors in office centuries ago. It was 
Touchstone, in ‘* As you Like it.” Miss Blundell Hollinshead 
was Audrey. Touchstone: ‘‘Come apace, good Audrey ; I will 
fetch up your goats, Audrey: and how, Audrey? am I the 
mani yet? doth my simple feature content you?” dudreys 
** Your features! Lord warrant us! what features?” 

The daughters of Mr. Blundell Hollinshead were a most 
interesting and well-dressed group: Miss H. as above de. 
scribed; Miss Jane, in the rich costume of the court of Henry 
III. of France, 1575; Miss Henrietta, as a Bernoise peasant 
and Mrs. J. S. Leigh, an English gentlewoman of the reign of 
Geo. II. Miss Croughton was with them, asa Canchoise peasant. 

Miss P..S. Falkner appeared as P The godd wore 
appropriate costume. Her dress was of gold tissue, with 
gossamer draperies, richiy ornamented with beautiful arti- 
ficial fruit. Upon her head she bore a cornucopia, as the 
sign of plenty. Ina light and elegant basket she carried a 
profusion of choice fruit, which she showered, with the lk 
berality of a goddess, among the company. Her sceptre was 
a remarkably fine specimen of the Afusa Coccinta, grown at 
Fairfield, which, ever and anon, during the mazy dance, 
waved with supernal grace. 

Miss Harriett Hesketh looked very fascinating as Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and was so correct a copy of her prototype 
in her attire, that, in passing through the crowd at the ap- 
proach to the Town-hall, many who caught a glimpse of her 
in the carriage, distinctly haiied her by the title she so hap- 
pily assumed, ‘ 

Mrs. 3m. Brandreth was & perfett specimen of old English 
costume; a rich green and white brocaded tissue 
and petticoat, green siik net mittens, high head dress, silver 
girdle, and set buckle, large pearl eat-rings and necklace, 

Mr. F. G. Ingram was correctly dressed as a Hunter of the 


Alps: 

Mr. Wm. Hurry, juni. was a Cavalier in the tfme of Charles 
the First. He was one of the most prominent characters in 
the rooms, and attracted universal attention. He was dressed 
ia the complete military costume of the ages high sugar-ef 
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hat; red jacket; pistols in girdle; sky-blue breeches, with | 
an amplitude and breadth a posteriori which rendered it some- | 
what difficult for him to force his way through the spacious 
doors of the hall. He was, except in features, a living repre- 
sentation of the redoubtabie hero, Hudibras, as portrayed by 
the inimitable Butler. 

Mrs. Hesketh, of Toxteth Park, as Titian’s Daughter: a 
beautiful and simply elegant divess, particularly appropriate 
to her style of features. Olid Titian could not have wished 
for a prettier daughter, or a fairer subject fur his pencil. 

Mr. Mrs. and Miss F en Rebinson, of Aigburth, a Cireassian 
of distinction, his Lady, and Daughter. Tneir dresses were 
splendid and unique, and nitracted universal attention. Miss 
Robinson was a Flower Girl; and Miss Cicely Robinson a Lady 
in the costume of the seventeeth century. 

Mr. Lowe St. Vincent-street, and Mr. Gibbeson, Great George- 
street, were two most admirable Polish Jews, and sustained 
the character of their tribe with great correctness. 

Mr. George Drinkwater was not conspicuously dressed; but 
wore a gown, supposed to belong to the order of Melchisedech. 
Agown seems to become his portly person, and before another 
festival may take place, he may hope to beaccommodated with 
one to which he has long aspired, and in which, with a white 
wandin his hand, he would doubtless be considered fuliy 
and appropriately dressed. Most of the freemen, however, 
have an instinctive dislike to drink-water. 

Mrs. Geddes. in @ fancy dress, was accompanied by Mr. Hard- 
man, of Windsor, near Mancliester, dressed as a Broughton 
archer. Mrs.and the Misses Hardman were in fancy dresses. 
Mr. Katon, of the Pole, Cheshire, wasin acourt dress; Mrs. 
Eaton wore a funcy dress; Miss FKaton was a Dalmatian pea- 
gant; Mr. G. Eaton asa Highlander; and Miss Turner was a! 
dower girl. The whole of this party were remarkable for a ; 
tasty display in dress. 

Dr. Sillar appeared in the splendid court dress which he 
‘wore when presented to George IV. at the Paiace of Holy- 
rood, in 1822. Mrs. Siar was attired as a fair Circassian, 
witha profusion of diamonds. 

Mr. Cameron, of Edinburgh, as Vich Ivan Vohr, was very 
characteristic. Miss Cameron was a lovely Scotch Lassie. 

Dr. Cameron wasan admirable representative of Coriolanus, 
and supported the character with Roman dignity. 

Mr. Gurden was a deep-dyed Robber. With what success 
he had practised elsewhere, we know not; but he succeeded 
in sicaling the attention of the company; notwithstanding 
his wish for privacy and by-paths. This character was well 
supported. 

r. Henry Lawrence doffed his wig and gown, and appeared 
in the rich and splendid costume of a Soldier of the time of 
Maximilian of Germany. We know not how a gentleman 
‘of his pacific habits came to be seized with the military 
mania; but we shall probably soon see him a Serjeant at law. 

Mr. Edward Swainson, as Farmer Ashfield, was decidedly 
the best personification of a farmerintherooms. So minute 
was his costume, even down to the * bent sixpence for luck,” 
on his watch chain, that the Committee of Taste at first re- 
jected him, as being nothing but a farmer; but he explained, 
and they allowed to pass. He iooked and acted the cha- 
racter to nature. 

Mrs. Duff; as Mrs. Ford, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
looked remarkably well, and sustained her character inimi- 
tably. Miss Duff wore avery becoming pink and white dress. 

Dr. Jeffreys was in arich embroidered court dress of the 
last century. Mrs. Jeffreys, in a court dress of the 16th 
eentury, was one of the most effective characters in the 
reoms. She wore superb ear-rings, and her stomacher was 
studded with brilliants. Miss Jeffreys and Miss Marianne 
Jeffreys were in silver and pearl fancy dresses. Mr. }¥.Egerton 
Jeffreys was 2s Fitz-James. 

r. and Mrs. Parry, Miss Parry, Mr. W. Parry, Mr. Kolff; 
and Mr. Dalem were a Dutch Fisherman, his wife, and family. 

Mr. Willson, of the Music-hall, as Sir Adam Contest, ap- 
peared in the identical full dress coat worn by George II. 

Mr. J. Davies appeared in the character of Humphry Dob- 
bins, which he most admirably supported. Humphry did 
not seem to like the fine flimsy confectionary half so well as 
a “ taty poie.” 

Mr. Norris was well dressed as Harry, servant of Sir John 
Throtley, looking for his master. He appeared quite bewil- 

ered, as he wended his way among the groups of Kings, 
Princes and Peers, in search of his master; but we fear he 
lost his labour. 

Mr. et iw appeared in the character of a Brazilian Planter. 
His broad-brimmed straw hz@ was almost as large as an um- 
brella; and his light nankeen coat and trowsers indicated the 
heat of the climate under which he dwells. 

Mr. Lewis was “‘ Hamlet, the Dane.”. There was a strong 
sensation excited in the breasts of several persons present, 
by the remarkably strong resemblance which Mr. Lewis 

when habited in the costume of Hamlet) bore to his late 

ther; indeed, the likeness was so great as to revive, in a 
powerful degree, the recollection of that amiable and much- 
respected individual. 

» m, a8 Colonel Oldboy, showed that he carries two 
fucea, He kindly condescended, by his vis comica, to amuse 
the gentlemen of the Committee, whilst engaged in receiving 
the company at the door; but, no sooner did he leave them, 
and mingle with the throng, than he had the assurance to 

grave. 


Im Mizttary Untrornm.—Mr. Henry Lace, as an Officer of 
4th Light Dragoons. Major Moultre appeared in the uniform 
of the 19th Lancers. Mr. Jonn Daniel, as a South American 
Fatriot Officer. Mr. G.B. Brown, as a Captain in the Buffs. 
Mr. R. M‘ William, in the real dress of a Colonel of Guerillus, 
with severalattendants, Messrs. Wright, Hyslop, &c. Mr. Rut- 
son, an cer. Mr. S. Dutton, Liverpool Light Horse. Mr. 
Robertson Gladstone, an Hussar. Mr. H. Matthie, jun. as a 
Captain of the Greenock Volunteers. Lieut. G. Dunlevie, 
as aGerman Hussar. Dr. Scott, as Chief Physician to the 
Hesaian Forces. Mr. James Wood, as an Officer. Captain 
Hodgson, of the India Company’s Service, in his own uni- 
form. Capt. Edwards, of the 66th regiment, in ditto. Mr. 
Jobn bbe Da) officer of Brunswick Hussars. Mr. Sealy, 


nians. Mr. J. Harris, Portuguese. 
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Mr. Richard Kenrick, of Nant Clwyd, as a splendid French 
Hussar, and his brother, Mr. Thomas Kenrick, as a Prussian 
Hussar Officer. Mr. A. J. Meirelles, in the uniform of the 
Emperor of Brazii’s Body Guard: this uniform was never 
exhibited in England before: it is 2 very handsome and 
warlikecostume. Mr.E. Roose,asa Field Officer. Mr. Tucker, 
as an Hussar. Mr. Joseph Manby, Liverpool Light Horse. 
Meyrick Banks, Esq. Captain Wilde. Mr. Charles Eyes, asa 
Fieid Marshall. Mr. Healey, of Manchester, in the full dress 
uniform of the Royal Company of Archers, the body guard 
of his Majesty on his late visit to Edinburgh: a very elegant 
and becuming costume: the crape worn on the arm, we pre- 
sume, was in memory of Lord Hopetown, the late Captain- 
general of thecompany. Mr. W. Banning, Windsor uniform. 
Mr. C. Kenrick, in hisown uniform. Mr. Richard Topham, 
asa British General. Sir Henry Mainwaring. Mr. H. B. Hel- 
jinshead, Windsor uniform. Mr. Zwilchenbart, as of the 
Royal Guard.of France, with the cross of the Legion of Ho- 
nour. Mr. Henry Brown, an Hungarian Hussar. Major 
Corbett. Mr. John Taylor, as of the Black Brunswick Regi- 
ment. Mr. Ford, as of the Staffurdshire Yeomanry. Mr. 
Heath, Windsor uniform. Mr. Edward Eyes, as of the Lan- 
cashire Light Infantry. Mr. L. Andrew, of Manchester, as 
a British General. Mr. Edward Wood, of Burslem, a French 
General. Captain Edmunds, 66th Regiment. Mr. Towers. 
Mr. Davies. Colonel Darby and Major Dodgson, of Chester, 
own uniforms. Mr. Henry Wood, as an ofticer of the Inde- 
pendent Voiunteers of the BahamalIslands. Mr. Hugh Ford, 
of Leek, as an oflicer of. the Staffordshire Yeomanry. Mr. 
John Guliy. Mr. W. Jay, Chirurg. Studios. an Officer of the 
Guards, King’s Own. 


In NAvAL Unrrorm.—Lieut. Pooley, R. N. Mr. Russel; Mr. 
Burdy; Mr. J. Milne, as Sir George Thunder, Captain of the 
Wonder; Lieut, Airey, R. N. as 1st. Lieutenant to Sir George; 
Mr. Blundell, a British Admiral; Captain Hornby; Mr. C. 
Waddington; Mr. Wilbraham Egerton; Mr. E. Frodsham, as 
of the American Navy; Mr. Alex. Smith; Mr. Gilfillan; 
Captain Bradshaw, R. N.; Mr. W. Rawson, of Darley. 


In Frencu Court Dresses.—Mr. E. Molyneux, Jun. Mrs. 
C. Standish; Mademoiselle Finguerlin; Mrs. Thomas Leices- 
ter, asin the reign of Henry 1V.; Mr. Parker; Mr. Edward 

oodcocky 

In ENGLISH Court DreEssEs.—Mr. Staniforth, in the correct 
costume of the time of the Spectator. Mr. ISaac Littledaie. 
Mrs. Littledale, very splendid and modern. Mr. J. W. Car- 
ter; Mr. Peter Bourne. Mr. Sandbach, as in the reign of 
George II. Mr. J. Drinkwater, jun.; T. Houldsworth, Esq. 
M.P. Mr. Arnaud, Collector of Customs. Lieutenant Gas 
eoyns, of 54th Regiment. Messrs. W. Wax ell, Rotheram, and 
George Maxwell; Mr. Andrew Brown; Mr. Thomas Dodson, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Thomas Allison; Mr. Carson; Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Littledale; Mr. John Cropper; Mr. John Mat- 
thie. Mr. John M‘Adam; Mr. Whittaker; Miss Marsden, 
a young lady of the eourt of Queen Anne. Mr. Gregson, the 
barrister, a Courtier of the reign of Elizabeth. Richard 
Sankey, Esq. of Holywell, 17thcentury. Mr.H. Holmes; Mr. 
W.Kawsthorne; Mr. Banning and Mr. T. Lee; Mr. E. Brooke; 
Mr. John Whitley, jun. of Ashton; Sir George Smart; Mr. J. 
Garnett; Mr. R. Bullin; Dr. Gerard; Mr. Moses Benson ; 
Mr. Richard Jones, court dress of George II. Mr. R. Hey- 
wood; Mr. Thomas Brown; and Mr. Blain; Messrs. Thomas 
and George Ashton, of Manchester; Mr. T.C. Molyneux; and 
Mr. Shackleton; Mr. J. Warner,: of Londen; Mr. Callow; 
Mr. Brown; Mr. Salisbury; Mr. Orford; Mr. J. Booth, of 
Manchester; Mrs. Jones, of Cholmondeley; Mr. Bernheim; 
Mrs. Hind, of Wavertree, a splendid Lady of the court of 
Elizabeth; Mr. N.Gregory, a fine and gay Old Gentleman. 


As PEASANTS.—Miss Staniforth, as of Lucerne. Miss and 
Miss C. Langton, as Neapolitans. Miss S, Hall and Miss Say, 
as Chinese. Mrs. Rycroft, a Swiss. Mr. Walmsley, as of 
Agra, very neat. Mrs. Woolf, of Rixton Hall, as an Upper 
Austrian. Mrs. Cuvillier, of Quebec, as an Austrian. Mr. 
Ashton Case and Miss Case, Swiss. Mrs. Richard Preston, 
Swiss. Mr. Burn, Portuguese. Miss E.and Miss Ann Rig- 
bye, Swiss. The Misses Brown, in village dresses. Mr. T. 
Barber, an Andalusian. Miss A. Carson, a Swiss. Mrs. Isaac 
Bold, as of Finland. Mr. Labouchre, Freuch. Miss Down- 
ward, Swiss. Miss Emma Richardson, with an ornamented 
crook. The three Misses Hatton were lovely Swiss. Miss 
Thistleton, a Bulgarian. Mr.and Miss Haram, and the two 
Misses Gage, of Oporto, were in the real dresses of Portuguese 
Peasants. Miss Freckleton, as of Berne. Miss Gee and Miss 
Hodgson, Swiss. Miss E. Andrew, of Manchester, Swiss. 
The two Misses Piers, of Ruthin, Swiss. Two Misses Parry, 
of Denbigh, Italian. The three Misses Olive (if we have the 
name right) with their Sister, were dressed in the costume 
of Sicilian Peasant Girls, and seemed like little fairies belong- 
ing to Queen Mab, such as Robin Goodfellow delights to play 
pranks with. Mrs.Campbell,French. Miss Gore, of Bristol, 
Swiss. Mr. Fisher, of Kendal, Spanish, My. S. Simpson, as 
of the mountains of Moravia. Mr. R. W. Fisher, Spanish. 
The Misses Bromley, of Wavertree, a lovely group of Russians. 
Miss Poole and her brother, well dressed. Miss Dale, of 
Wavertree, a charming Tuscan. Miss ‘Townsend, Swiss 
Mr. H. Houghton, Mr. T. Hesketh, and Mr. Bamford, Alba- 
Miss Winter and Miss 
Greenham, of Stocks, Neapolitans. Mr. Laffer, of Everton, 
Portuguese. Mr. E. Butler, Swiss. Miss Peel and the two 
Misses Haworth, Normans. Mr. N. D. Bold, a Kabardian. 
Miss and Miss M. Parry, Italians. Miss F. Entwistle, Swiss. 
The two Misses Rigby, as Italians. Mrs. Clay, Mrs. James, 
Miss Yates, and Miss Barker, Swiss. Mrs. J. H. Tarleton, 
French. Miss Salisbury, as of the Isleof Naxos. Miss White- 
house, a-Norman. Mr. George Guerdon, a Tyrolese. Mr. 
Caleb Fletcher and Miss Fletcher, Spanish. Miss Frances 
Kearsley and Miss Eleonora Johnson, Swiss. Miss Wild, 
Swiss. Mrs. Spence, Spanish. Miss Bury, Swiss. Miss 
Smith, of Manchester, Swiss. 

IN ELEGANT FANCY DRESSES, NOT SPECIFICALLV CHARAC- 
TERISED.—Miss Sarah Molyneux: Mrs. T. Littledale; Miss 
Lumley; Mrs. Peter Bourne; Mrs. Arnaud; Mrs. Ashton 
Case; Mrs. Hamer; Mrs. Taylor, and Miss Willock; the 
Misses Willis, of Halsnead; Da Costa; Mr. and Mrs. G. 


lightly; Miss Perfect; Mrs. Patten Bold, and the Misses Bolts 
Miss ‘l'wentyman; Mrs. Lyon, of Appleton; Mrs. Ashton, of 
Woolton; Miss Goss; the Misses Benson; Mrs. M‘Cawley, 
and Mrs, F. M‘Cawley; Miss Ford; Miss Parker; Miss Ostle; 
Miss-C. Taylor, and Miss Elen Knowles; Mrs. and Miss Gas- 
kell; Miss Parke; Miss B, Jollie; Miss. P. Dunean; Mrs. Tay- 
leur; Mrs. Mackinnon; Miss Richardson; Mrs. Whitehouse? 
Miss Grant, of Springside; Miss Wood, of Burslem; Mrs. Ar- 
naud, and the Misses Gihon, of Ballymena; Miss Ann Lance: 
Miss Waddington; Mrs. J. H. Kearsley, and Miss Kearsley ; 
Mrs. Woodcock, Miss Woodcock, Miss M. A. Woodcock, and 
Miss F. Hulme; Mrs. Joves, and Mrs. Frodsham; Miss Win- 
tersgill, aud Miss Bacop; Mrs. Bradshaw; Miss, and Miss. & 
Gully. 

In SpantsH CHARACTERS.—Mr. Charles Standish, as an Hi- 
dalgo; Mr. A. Lace, as a citizen of Salamanca; Mr. Henry 
Rigg, a Grandee; Mr. Taylor, a Robber; Mr. Mason, a splen- 
did Grandee; Mr. Mark Boyce, a Count; Mr.James Hodgson 
and Mr. James Tyrer, Grandees; Mr. ‘Thomas Gladstone, a 
Grandee; Mr. Robert Woodward, juu.a Grandee; Mr. Jose; 
Parke, a Military Officer; Mr. T. Taylor, a Grandee; Mr. 
Prest, a Nobleman; Mr. J. Taylor, a Grandee; Mr. Joseph 
Acton, of Wigan, a Grandee of the first class; Mr. John So- 
lomon, a splendid Cavalier; Mr. M. Boyd, a Grandee; Mr. 
Shipley, a Cavalier; Mr. T. Barber, an Andalusian a ja Majo; 
Mr. Surgeon Brown, a Grandee; Mr. Thomas Brodie, a fine 
Guerilla Chief; Mr. Ford North, ditto. 

OTHER WELL-DRESSED SPANJARDS.—Mrs. Nicholson, of War- 
rington; Mr. C. Hurry; the Misses Hartley; Mr. Eyre 
Evans; Mrs. Colonel Frith; Mr. William Latham; Mrs. Da 
Costa; Mr. Struthers; Mrs. Marsden; Mrs. Taylor; Mrs, 
Geneval Grose; Mr. Thomas Halsall of Ormskirk; Mrs. Tay- 
lor; Mrs. Midgley and Miss M. A. Hesketh; Mrs. Swan; Mr. 
C. Tayleur; Miss Heron of Daresbury, very magnificent; 
Mrs. Crellin of Orrisdale; Mrs. ‘topham; Mr. A. Giltillan; 
Mr. Fairweather; Miss D. Harrison; Miss Ann Duncan; Mr. 
Thomas Tobin, jun. very splendid; Mr. F. Jordan, jun.; Mr. 
John Gihon of Ballymena; Mr. Hudson, of Sehincetady, 
United States; Mr. T, Heywood; Mr. G. W. Brooke; Mr. T. 
Leigh and Mr. Hull of Manchester; Mr. Alexander; Mr. Miller. 

Youne Lapies AS ANTIQUATED DAmMES.—Miss Anne Moly- 
neux; Miss Andrew, of Green Mount; Miss Evans, of Den- 
bigh; Miss Wood; Miss Magaret Richardson; Miss Tayleurs 
Miss Mackinnon; Miss M. Richardson; the Misses Gregson 
of Toxteth Park; Miss Ottiwell Wood, in a dress of the lass 
century with her hair in beautiful foliage; Miss Dannett, 
very correct; the Misses Jordan, with houps, &c. coniplete. 

As ANCIENT LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.—Mr. & Mrs. Lieweillya 
Lloyd; Mrs. Drinkwater; Mr. James Bourne; Mr. bye, 
Mr. M‘Dougall; Mr. Bateson; Mr. J. Lea; Mr. John Jackson, 
of Ulverston; Mrs. Captain Hodgson; Mr. i. C. Johnson; Mr. 
Henry Wilson; Mrs. Aspinall, a Lady of the Court of Queen 
Mary; Mrs. Pevis, of Ruthin; Mr. A..H. M‘Dougal; Mr. And 
drew Brown, and Mr. Barrow; Dr. Carson; Mr. Brooks, t 
American Vice-Consul at Manchester; Mr. Henry Ashton; 
Mr. R. Harriman; Mr. R. Carson. 

Flower Giris.—The two Misses Lloyd; Mrs. W. L. Drink» 
water; Miss Gee, of Litherland; Miss Hamer and Miss Dob- 
son; Miss Howard and Miss Jackson; Miss M. Solomon 
Miss Cook; Miss Mary Lunt; Miss Pince; Miss Fisher, 
Kendal; Miss Wilson, of Burslem; Miss Myers; the three 
Misses Griffin; Miss Robinson, of Penrith. : 

In Various CHARACTERS.—Miss Mary Molyneux, the herote 
Joan of Are. Miss Margaret Molyneux, a charming Shep- 
herdess, with pastoralemblems. Miss Falkner, a Countess 
in the reign of James L; very magnificent. Mr. W. Lioyd, 
an admirable Dr. Syntax. Mr. E. D. Falkner, a splendid Ita. 
lian Nobleman of the 15th century, Mr. J. B. Falkner, 
painter of the Florentine school, 16th century. Mr. France 
Jordan, an excellent Barrister. Mr. Roger Lee, jun, as Don 
Felix. Miss Brade, alovely Greek Ludy. Miss Agnes Bradeég, 
as Perdita, in the Winter’s Tale. Mr. W. L. Drinkwater. ag 
an old Butler. Mr. T. Nicholson, as Dougall, in Rob Roy. 
The Misses Hayes, of Wrexham, the three Graces, Mra. 
Christian, a Dalmatian Ladys Mr. Harris, a Barrister. Miss 
Sandbach, an excellent Country Girl. Mrs. J. Drinkwater, a 
charming Quaker Lady. Miss Carter, a Croatian Lady, Miss 
Boardman, as a beautiful little Girl, in leading-strings, at- 
tended by Mrs. Boardman, of Everton, as Nurse Maid. Messra 
Hartley, Dalmatians. Mr. Thornton, a Polish Officer of rank. 
Mr. G. Swainson, a Tartar, from Mount Caucasus. Mr, H. 
Fielding, a fine Rolla. Mr. Dames, the Dey of Algiers. Mr. 
Richard Preston, a Moor. Mr. Joseph Hobson, as Grindoff. 
Mrs. Christian, asa Woman of Sabioncello. Messrs. Orrell 
and Pooley, as Dalmatian Sailors. Mrs. Fyfe, as Mrs. Page. 
Mr. O’Dogherty, of Dublin, as the Widow Saeon, Mr. R. 
Waln, as the French Giant. Mr. J. M‘Millan, as Major Gal- 
braith. Mr. J. Johnson, of St. Helen's, an excelient Farmer, 
Mr. James Kitchen, a Turkish Chief. Mr. Foulds, an Hun- 
garian Nobleman. Mr. John Smith, of Rodney-street, wasa 
splendid Earl of Leicester; but was moreattentive toanymph 
on his right than to his Queen. Mr. J. Campbell, an excellent 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie. Mr. J. S. Gladstone, a High. Chief, 
of the Stewart clan. Miss Brooke, an elegant Lady of Anda- 
lusia. Mr. Richard Rathbone, a Forester. Mr. John Davis,a 
Farmer. Mr. Lewes, @ Polish Jew. Mr. Stafford, a Friar. 
Mr. Richard Low, a Barrister. Mr. Richard Willis, jun. as 
the eldest Son of an Old English Farmer. Mrs. Jobn Willis, 
a lovely Quaker. Mr. Dearman, a smart Jockey. Messrs, 
Gregg, of Manchester, were splendid Turks. Mrs. Burdy, as 
a French Lady in the reign of HenriQuatre. Mr. Connell, as 
Pizarro. Mr. R. Crosbie, a Highland Chieftain. Mr. G.Gou- 
thwaite, as Sebastian, in the Twelfth night. Mr. R. Jamie. 
son and Mr. F. Robinson of Glasgow, as Scottish Lowlandera. 
Mr. Cornelius Bourne, in his dress as a Student of the Char« 
ter-house. Mr. Matthew Taylor, as Sir Roger De Coverley. 

‘ulius Cesar. Mr. T. Nicholson, jun. as 
Young Norval. Mr. M‘Donald and Mr. M‘Kenzie, as Hi, 
landers. Miss E. Richardson, a Shepherdess. ' 
was elegantly arrayed in the dress of Rolla, the Peruvian 
hero. Mr. W. Garnet supported thecharacter of the haughty 
Castillian with becoming dignity, and astonished a vast 
crowd of spectators by the brilliant display of a flamin 
plume! Mrs. Sankey shone as Mary, Queen of Scots. Richar 
Connery, Esq. of Dublin, wore a rich court dress of Ireland. 





Littledale; Miss W. Williams; Mrs. Towers, of Duddon 
Grove; Miss ; Mrs. Connery, of Dublin; Miss Go- 


Thomas Close, Esq. of Chester, and Mr. John Woodcock, of 
Wigan, as Highland Chieftains. Mr. Thomas Lucas was Dr 
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Pangloss, admirably dressed; he looked the character well. | Charles’s court could not have produced a more lovely speci- 


Mr. Southern as Fitz-James; and Miss Ellen Southern as | 


men. Mr. Fletcher, as the Game-keeper in Teniers’s Kitchen. 


Flora. Mr. Peter Howard personated Sir Francis Faddie | Mr. George Grant looked reinarkably well as a Gentleman of 


very efficiently. Mr Bromilow and Mr. Johnson were irre- 
xistably comic as Country Lads. Mr. John Holden in the 
costume of a Venetian. Mr. Kendall, as a Grand Inquisitor, 
looked wonderfully grave: but could find no subjects for an 
auto-da-fe. Mr. Rowland Williams wore ahandsome hunting 
dress, with silver dog couples. Mr. Samuel Gath, in the pic- 
turesque costume of a Brazilian Planter, was “ 0 Ilustrissimo 
Senhor Don Francisco Joaquim Pedreiro des Caldas Secces, Caval- 
leiro de Ordam d’Ouro Puro.” Captain Hemer was a capital 
Duteh Burgomaster; so substantial was his appearance, 
that he looked a very Dutchman. Mr. Tartt wore a hand- 
some Polish dress; and Mrs. Tartt, ina rich French costume, 
looked quite charming. Mr. John Townshend and Mr. Chet- 
‘wode, as Sir Andrew Aguecheek and Sir Toby Belch, two 
excellent companions. ‘The Misses Gregson, as Peasants of 
Tyrol and Catalonia, and Mrs. George Cunliffe and Miss 
Massie, as Shepherdessses, a charming group. Mr. Nichol- 
son, an old English Courtier; Mrs. Nicholson, an elegant 
costume a la Grec; and Miss Nicholson was a charming 
Flower Girl. Mr. and Mrs. Peter Leicester, Circassians; 
and their friend, Miss Dewes, a lovely Maid of Honour 
to Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Henry Byrom and Mr. Helsby, 
in the character of Sebastian. Mr. Wright, as a Greek 
Sailor. Mr. Irton Fell, of Ulverstone, as a Turk. Dr. 
Freckleton was in his robes of M. D. of Cambridge; Mrs. 
Freckleton in a French court dress of 1818. Mr. John 
Shuttleworth, of Preston, with powdered wig and square 
toes, like a Squire of the old School. was accompanied by his 
old crony, Mr. Richard Statham, who had all the polish and 
prewe politeness of a Gentleman of the same school. Mr. 
eter Sergeantson,a noble Roman. Mr. Harold Littledale, a 
Young Forester, seemed very well inclined to chase one of 
Diana’s Nymphs. Mr. R. H. Corfield was metamorphosed into 
a Don Sancho, and left the plains of Pitchford for the city of 
Cadiz. Miss Kenney was lovely as Helen Marr. Thomas 
Crowder Esq. wor from Yorkshire; a regular, keen, sharp- 
faced horse-dealer; looked hard in the mouth; wore hishair 
like a switch tail; went a little queer on one leg. Miss As- 
pinall looked lovely as a lady of the Grecian Isles. Miss Rose 
Aspinall, as Countess of Pembroke. Mr. S.E. Fraenkel, of 
Breslau, in a dress of the Neapolitan court. Mr. B. W. 
Franklin, a Reman, splendidly dressed. Mr. A. L. Franklin, 
a Roman Senator, with crimson toga, &e. Mr. James Cros- 
bie, as a Soldier of the Body Guard of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, a most excellent figure, Mr. F. Haywood, as a Preux 
Chevalier in the reign of Francis the First. Miss Hesketh 
wore an elegant Turkish dress. Miss Winter was dressed in 
avery. becoming Neapolitan costume, accompanied by her 
eharming niece, Miss Greenall, in similar attire. Mr. Winter, 
an Archer, in KendalGreen. Mr. R. W. Jackson shone asa 
Neapolitan Nobleman. Miss Swan, in‘a beautiful Highland 
evstume. Mrs. A. Smith, a charming Highland Lady. Miss 
Orford appeared a Russian Merchant’s Daughter. Mrs. 
Hardman Earle was a Lady of Kalouga, in Russia. Miss 
M. Langton and Miss Earle, Peasants. Mr. Dufton looked 
in character as an Under-graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Mr. Waddington appeared as a Gentleman of the old school, 
and well supported the character. Miss Topham, asa Young 
Lady of the last century, could not have been more elegant. 
Wir. Cooper appeared in the character of Don Juan, which he 
Really supported admirably. Chas. Oakes, Esq. of Bridgnorth 
and Oxford, appeared as a splendid Turk. The Misses 
Brancker looked delightful as Indian Princesses. Mr. Pole 
wore the rich costume of an Old English Baron. Mrs. Pole 
appeared as Tabitha Brambie. Miss Smith was elegantly 
dressed as a Polish Lady of rank, in green velvet, with white 
and gold ornaments, and cap admirably in unison: her shoes 
awere real Polish, and of curious formation. Mr. Townsend, 
‘asa Collegian. Mr. G. F. Sephton, as Francis Osbaldistone. 
Mr. William Huson wore the sailor's dress of 60 or 70 years 
ago, as Boatswain of his Majesty’s ship Mars: a long blue 
Hacket, petticoat trowsers, and low crowned hat, marked 
with the ship’s name. Mr. T. C. Molyneux was correctly 
dressed as a Nebleman of the 16th century. Mr. Ralph 
Brackenbury was an excellent Turk. Mr. W. H. Atherton, 
as ‘‘ Leporello, Giovanni’s comical Squire,” had purchased for 
the night his master’s privilege of taking a salute from any 
pretty girl he liked; a licence which, perhaps, he contrived 
to make use of, if the truth were known. Mr. C. Lawrence, 
n. appeared as a Dutchman. Mr. Lowe was a Learned 
‘Judge. Mr. Wim. Grant, of Springside, was a Highland Chief 


of the ant Clan. Mr. Dunlevie was a most excellent 
Br. Sangradv. Mr. R. Thicknesse was a most admirable 
Turk. Mr. J. [iodson Kearsley made an excellent Alderman. 


Miss Roose was admirably dressed as a young Bride of the 
sixteenth century. Mr. Thomas Fairclough, as a Grecian, in 
his excellent costume. Mr. James Parr wore asuperb Turk- 
Wh dress. Mr. John Nicholson personated a Highlander. 
Miss S. Fielding, ina beautiful fancy dress. Miss H. Fielding 
personated Elvira, in a superbdress. Mrs. Fielding, in the 
graceful costume of a Highland Lady. Miss Fletcher, the 
soy Euphrosine. Mr. Aspden, as a loquacious Barrister. 
x. Reger Leigh, as Colonna. Mr. John Moss was perfectly 
‘in @haracter asa Moor. Miss Moss attracted great attention 
by the simplicity and elegance of her dress as a S.. iss Pea- 
want, exactly suited to her innocent countenance. Mr. 
Thorpé was attired in a complete Fox-hunter’s dress, which 
* bore evident rnarks of its antiquity. Mr. Cattarel eut a va- 
riety of unties as Harlequin, the only onein the room. Mr. 
James Leigh, a noble Highland Chief. Mr. Lewin Mozley 
was ‘an. Algerine Captain, in real dress. Mr. Vandenhoft, 
‘in Rastern costume, most elegantly attired. Mr. Hobson, 
as the bandit Grindoff, with his follower, Mr. C. Taylor, ever 
ready at the whistle of hiscaptain. Mr. kT. Tarleton ap 
as Horatio, ‘Mr. S. L. Master, as Grindoff, the ferocious Robber 
and pretended Miller, looked as if he econld “‘ Grind our bones 
to make his bread.” Mr. Edward Littledale, a YoungStudent 
ef the Law, stood in a'serious attitude, as if thinking ‘Is 
tis the wovlsack that I see before me.” The Messrs. Gee, of 
Stockport, were most appropriately dressed; the one as 
the Knight ef Showdon, and the other as Robin Hood. 
Miss Gammell attracted particular attention; she was at- 
wed asa Deauty of the 17th century, and we think King 








the old school. Mr. Moss, of Otterspoole, as a Baron of Eng- 
land in the time of King John; and Mrs. Moss wore a beauti- 
ful old English dress. Major Wm. Gamble, of Washington, 
United States, as Red Jacket, a Chief of the Seneca Indians, 
State of New work. Mr. Moss, as Gold Stick at the Corona- 
tion. The Rev. T. Moss, of Walton, appeared in his own 
character, and Mrs. Moss in a rich dress. Thomas Leyland, 
Esq. was in his Alderman’s Gown, and Mrs. Leyland wore a 
splendid dress. The Rev. E. Hull, M. A. was in his usual 
dress, and Mrs. Hull was elegantly attired. Mr. Oswald Lei- 
cester personated Hamlet, and Mr. J. Leicester was a Courtier 
of the reign of Henry 1V. Mr. Brown, as a Polish Man of 
Ceremony. Mr. Ackers appeared as a Knight, cased in com- 
plete steel. Mr. R. Addison, of Preston, personated (we were 
told) Frankenstein, or the Modern Prometheus. His appear- 
ance was most singular; his dress was of variegated colours, 
one half dark the other light; his face was of different hues, 
the colours runninginsensibly into each other, and producing 
an effect at once singular and curious. Mr. Ashton, of 
Woolton, asa Turk. Captain Walker and Mr. Yeoman were 
formidable-looking Gray Friars. Mr.J. W. Bathe, of Edinburgh, 
personated Douglas. Mr. Porteus, of the Theatre, looked a 
ferocious Bravo. Miss Rennie was a lovely Highland Lady. 
Mr. W. Jackson, of Everton, was a Portuguese Padre. Mr. 
Corf and Mr, Speed wore rich dresses as Turkish Counsellors. 
Captain Bell looked well as Rob Roy. Mr. Harrison appeared 
as a Chinese Mandarin. Miss Alice Yourston was a lovely 
Scotch Shepherdess. R. Benson, Esq. wore an Alderman’s 
Gown. Mr. B. Matley personated Othello. Mr. M. Taylor 
made an excellent Sir Roger de Coverley, with fine flowing 
curls. Mr. Jee wore the costume of an Edge-hill Archer. 
The Rev. J. P. Dale was a most excellent character as a Ca- 
puchin Friar from the banks of the Po: he was attended by 
a brother Friar of the same order. Mr. John Highfield was 
an old English Baron. Mr. Hoskins personated a well-dressed 
foreign character. Mr. John Gore, jun. personated Hamlet. 
Mr. Lucus looked well as Dr. Faustus. Mr. John Aspinall 
wasaGerman Baron. Mr. George Case was a rich Albanian. 
Mr. Frank Gouthwaite was the only Cossack in the room. 
Mr. Joseph Parke personated Peveril of the Peak. Mr. 
James Boardman appeared in a dress of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and wore a brilliant star. Mr. T. Bretherton was a 
flowery Gardener. Mr. W. Jackson was a fine Portuguese 
Friar. Mr. Lascelles was a Chinese. Mr. Griffin was an 
Oxonian. Mr. Hatton appeared asa Pilgrim. Mr. P. Rycroft 
was a Highland Chief, and Mrs. Rycroft a beautiful Swiss 
Peasant. Mrs. Hatton, a neat Quaker Lady. Mr. Andrew 
Browne wore an old English dress; Miss Browne was an 
English Peasant; Miss E. Browne wore an old English dress. 
Mr. William Moore was splendid as a Sicilian Nobleman. 
Mr. F. M‘Cawley, as an Italian Nobleman, was splendidly 
attired. Mr. Chisenhale Johnson, as a Benedictine Nun, did 
not belie his sex; Mrs. Johnson was a charming Swiss 
Peasant. Miss M‘Kinnon, as Flora M‘Donald, and Mr. 
Robert Duncan, as the Pretender, were quite unique. Mr. 
E. Griffin and Mr. Townsend were Oxford Students. Mr. 
James Lee was an Old English Nobleman. Mrs. Lyon, of 
Prestwich, wore a beautiful fancy dress; Miss Lyon,and Miss 
M. Lyon were Persian Ladies of distinction, elegantly attired; 
Mr. M. Lyon was a Turk of rank: this character was re- 
markably well personified. Rev. J. Newton, of Nottingham, 
M.A. was in his Clerical Dress. Mr. Matthew James Glenton, 
in a rich and splendid costume, representing a chieftain Moor 
of distinction: his dark beard reminded us of the stern cha- 
racter of Bulcazim Muley, in pursuit of his lovely daughter 
Zorayda: he was accompanied by Mrs. Rideing and her two 
daughters, who were very tastefully attired in chaste and 
fanciful dresses. Mrs. Eyes, as a Parisian Lady. Mr. Daniel 
Brade, as Don Felix. Mr. Chas. Hurry appeared as Don 
Juan, without his vices. Mr. Tailey was in the dress of a 
Page at the Coronation. Miss H. Entwistle was beautiful as 
the Countess of Devonshire. Mr. Humble wasa hardy Tar. 
Mr. P. Wright appeared as a Turkish Sailor: a most exact 
and effective costume. Miss Walford was asplendid Sultana, 
and wore a superb dress. Mr. Hugh Matthie appeared in the 
robes of a Scotch Barrister; the Misses Matthie were attired 
in fancy dresses. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Clay were correctly 
dressed in the costume of Brabantines of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; Mr. Robert Clay enacted the part of Bayes, in the Re- 
hearsal, with much effect; Mr. Clay was in a Highland cos- 
tume. Mr. R. W. Waddington was Sir Charles Grandison; 
Miss Eliza Waddington looked remarkably well as Cinderella. 
A Young Lady as Diana Vernon, on her first interview with 
Francis Osbaldistone. Counsellor Spence, of London, looked 
well in a full court dress of the present day; and Mrs. Spence 
was alovely Marseilloise Peasant. “Mr. Surgeon Lindsay wag 
an excellent Auld Robin Gray; and his lovely daughter, Miss 
Lindsay, as his Young Wife, hanging on his arm, showed 
that the old gentleman had nothing to desire. Mr. J. H. 
Tarlton was an excellent Lord Townley; Mrs. J. H. Tarlton 
was a charming Peasant of her native country (France;) Mr. 
T.S. Tarlton was a capital Horatio, most correctiy dressed. 
Mr. Pownall was a Student of the University of Oxford; Mrs. 
Pownall wore a Spanish dress. Mr. Steele was attired ina 
superb Italian dress. Lieutenant Goddard, R. N. was a High- 
land Chief. Mr. A. Lake, asa Forester. Mr. John Tayleur 
was a splendid Polish Nobleman. Mr. Mackinnon was a 
Highland Chief. Mr. A. Barton was a Cantab. Mr. James 
French, dressed in the fanciful and becoming uniform of the 
Liverpool Cricket Club. Miss A. Whitehouse, a Gleaner. 
Miss M. Danson personated a Hamburgh Lady.. Mrs. Richd. 
Jones and Mrs. E. Frodsham in elegant Grecian costume. Mr. 
Chas. Grant, of Ramsbottom, as an old English Baron. Mr. 
Colquitt did business as a Bengalee Messenger... Mr. James 
Aspinall appeared as a Grandee of the time of William the 
Third; and leoked remarkably well. Mrs. Wm. Brown, of 
Great George-square, as a young American, previous to the 
revolutionary war. Miss Swan wore a Highland dress. ‘ Mr. 
B. Bedford, as a Gentleman Commoner of Oxford. Mr. 
Whitehouse, as an Algerine Captaiii ; Mr. Whitehouse, jun. 
a Lascar. Mr. Miller, as a Turk. Mr. R. Staniland per- 





Miss A. Brodie, her daughter. . Mr. H. Donaldson, as Romeo; 
was most splendidly attired, anid supported the character re 
markably well; Miss Hamilton accompanied the faithful Ro. 
meoas a Swiss Peasant, and looked enchanting. Mrs. J. Booth, 
of Manchester,appeared in the interesting costume of “‘Sweet 
Ann Page,” in which character she looked delightful. Mrs, 
Stubbs, of Drayton, wasa modern Old Lady; and Miss Stubbs 
looked well in Swiss costume. Miss M. Dawson, as.a Ham. 
burgh Lady, wore a richly-embroidered dress, Mr.Jas. Leigh 
Was anexcellent Rob Roy. Mr. Whittall was Richard, Duke 
of Glo’ster, and enacted the character well in ‘these piping 
times of peace.” G. F. Bult, Esq. of London, appeared to ad. 
vantage in theGrecian costume. Mr. Liebert, of Manchester, 
made a good Turk; and was accompanied by Miss Higson, of 
Ormskirk, in a French promenade dress. Mr. Dobie was ad- 
mirably cressed asa ScottishArcher. ‘here wasa gentleman 
in thecostume of an Italian fruiterer, who carried a small bas. 
ket of figs, which he offered in broken English, which, by the 
by, had the flavour of having been peppered with Lundyfoot. 
The Misses Johnson, of Knutsford, were correctly dressed 
aus Polish Ladies. We could not determine whether Mr, 
Tomlin, of Manchester, was an Abyssinian or a Turk; he 
was, howeyer, most splendidly dressed. Mr. Charles Clarke 
wore a real R»ssian costume. Miss Fisher was in the cos. 
tume of an italian Lady. Miss Ankers was admirable ag 
Diana Vernon. Mr. Wm. Grant, of Manchester, asa High- 
land Chieftain, was most superbly dressed and accoutred. 
Mr. T. Carson was a Turkish Merchant, with a long pipe in 
his hand. Mr, James Barnes, jun. of London, was an ex. 
cellent Don Pedro. Mr. Shackleton was splendid as Thomas, 
Earl of Essex. Mr. Scholes, of Manchester, was a Turk. 
William Crighton, Esq. of Manchester, was most splendidly 
attired as a Page. Miss Townshend, of Trevallyn, wag 
admirable in a Chinese dress; Miss Susan Townshend 
was a lovely Swiss Peasant, of the Canton of Lucerne. Mr. 
Mawdesley vas a Turk. Mr. Jos. Williamson was the 
Sultan of Bagdad, in a real Turkish dress, and looked the cha- 
racter heassumed; Mrs. Williamson was a Spanish Lady of 
rank, in a black velvet robe and mantle, enriched with 
wreaths of gold and tissue flowers of exquisite workmanship, 
and white satin Spanish hat trimmed with pearls. Miss 
Marsh was a beautiful Flower Girl. Captain Robertson, R, 
N. in the Highland dress of his clan, atrue Gael. Never was 
the Pedlar Jew more strikingly personated than by Mr. 
Sandford. Mr. William Jackson was an excellent Friar, 
Mr. J. Gardnev, Officer of the Guards. Mr. J. Mottershead, 
a Turkish Soldier. The Misses Crvok, elegant Spanish Dan- 
cing Girls; Mr. W. Crook, a Spanish Nobleman. Mrs. Green 
wore a black Spanish dress; Mr. Green looked admirable as a 
Grand Sultan, with a brilliant sabre presented by Tippoo 
Saib to one of his ancestors; Miss Green, a Dalmatian Pea- 
sant; Miss M. Green, as Lalla Rookh. Mr. L. Slater wore a 
rich scarlet and gold Spanish dress. Miss Hibberd and her 
two Sisters were excellent Swiss Peasants. Mr. Lingard, 
Master of Arts. Mr. Rushforth, of Manchester, wore an 
Old English full Court Dress; Mrs. Rushforth, an elegans 
fancy dress. Mr. Robert Crochett, in a rich Prussian re- 
gimental dress, Miss Buxton, of Preston, and Miss Jane 
Bretherton, of Lydiate, appeared 2s two charming Flower 
Girls. Miss L. Aspinwall, of :Lydiate, as a Quakeress. 
Mr. W. Walker, as Count-Vivaldi, in the * Maid of Milan.” 
Mr. T. Willis, as Robin Hood. Mr. W. E. Acraman, of Bristol,. 
as a Courtier. Mr. E. Harford, as a Spanish farmer. Mr. 
Frederick Willis was singularly splendid as a Lancer: his 
belt alone cost, we hear, thirty-five guineas. Mr. Edmund 
Butler, as an Irish Haymaker. Mr. James Barnes, of London, 
was a g Don Pedro. Dr. Multeny appeared as Chief Judge 
of Madras. Mr. Arthur Latham, as a Spaniard. Miss Roaeh, 
as a Vestal Virgin, was indescribably careful ‘* alere flammas,” 
Mr. Rowland Williams, Jun. of Beaumaris, appeared as a 
Newgate Turnkey. Mr. A. Field, of Warrick, personated 
Oliver Cromwell. Mr. Jno.S.Richards admirably supported 
the character of a SpanishGrandee. Mr. R. Woodward, jun.. 
a Spanish Grandee. Mr. J. K. Rounthwaite, as a Turk. 
Mr. Theodore Rathbone was in Turkish military costume, 
and attracted universal admiration. Miss Marvel, of Pen- 
rith, in Highland costume, made a charming “ Jessie o’ Dum- 
blane.” -Miss Finchet, of Chester, was in French eostume.. 
Miss Astbury looked lovely as the wife of Rubens. At first 
view, we mistook Mr. Duff for a Spanish Noblemen, but we 
understand he wore a superb velvet dress of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Court as Sir Walter Raleigh. Miss Lioyd, an interest- 
ing Ballad Singer, had but one fault—she did not sing. Mr. 
*, M. Davidson personated Balfour, of Burley. Mr. Andrew 
Lowe represented the Rey. Mr. Poundtext, at the period of 
the Covenanters. Mr. Anthony Molyneux was an excellent 
Corporal Trim, Mr. J. Duncan was Aladdin. M. J. Smith, of 
the Mercury, Was in the full eostume of a Roman Senator. 
Mr. Williams appeared as Mercury. Mr. Rowland ina Court 
Dress. Miss Woodfine a Spanish Lady. The Misses 
Edwards as Flower Girls. Mr. T. Edwards,a Barrister. Mr. 
Richards “‘ a very genteel Hungarian Robber.” Mr. Williams,, 
a Spanish Grandee. Mr. Houghton,an Ancient Doctor. Miss 
Fearon, of Sussex, appeared in the character of a Spanish 
Lady; and Miss M. Fearon, a pretty Swiss Peasant. Mrs. 
Allen a very correct costume of one of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Miss Andrew, of Green Mount, Manchester, as 
an Old Lady of the last century. Miss Lollery as. Rosetsa. 
Mr. Moran, in the uniform of the Royal Edinburgh Archers’ 
Society, and looked very well. Mr. Phillips, of Manchester, 
an elegantly dressed. Hussar, wearing a profusion of jewels. 
Mr. Rennie an old Scottish Car}. Miss Dale, a Tusezn Pea- 
sant. Mr. S. Simpson, a Peasant of Moravia. Mr. Caster 
represented Rolando {in Gil Blas.) Mr. Hoskins, jun. and 
Mr. Whitiey, of St. Anne-street, as Spanish Grandees. Mr. 
E. Alison, the celebrated Hoffer, the Tyrolese Commander. 
Mr. Alison, of Moore-hall, an Old English Gentleman. Mr. 
H. Holmes, jun. in the same character. Mr. W.S. Rothwell, 
splendidly dressed asa Grecian Prince. Mr. H. Preston, as 
Dr. Pangloss. Mr. R. H. Preston, as a Military Surgeon. 
Mr. Jameson, of Roby, in his own uniform as an Orfeer of 
the 37th Regiment of Foot... Mrs. Swire was elegantly dressed 
as a Bride in the 16th century; and her sisters, the Misses 
Roose, decorated as Peasant Girls on May-day. MissSwuin- 
son in the correct costume of a Dalmatian Peasant. Mises 





sonated a Farmer to the life.’ Mr. J. Woodcock was a High- 
lander. Misa Brodie was an excellent Old French Lady, and 


Froste (cf Driffield) and Miss Smith, as Milanese Pes. 
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sants. The Misses Marsland, as Flower-Girls. The Misses Ken- 
worthy, in fancy dresses. Miss Bellett, a fancy dress. ., Mr. 
John Kenworthy, a Dragoon Officer. Mr. Clowes, & Cour- 
tier. Mr.C. M. Ingram was elegantly attired asa Page. Mr. 
Peilowe, R. N. appeared in his Naval uniform, apparently 
not yet recovered from his wounds received at Algiers. Mr. 
Wm. Ramsden, of Manchester, hala superb dress az a Spanish 
Grandee, and looked the character admirably; Mr. G. Rams- 
den, an Hussar uniform. Mr. Thos. Eecles, Liverpool Light 
Horse. Miss Entwistle, as Maid Marian, looked interesting: 
“ Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye; _ in every ges- 
ture dignity and love.” | Miss F. Entwistle looked beautiful 
as Clari. Mrs. R. Garnett appeared asa Gipsey. The Misses 
Benyon, from Leeds, were fascinating, in fancy dresses. Miss 
E. Koster, a pretty Hungarian Lady of rank. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Swainson and Mr. Werren, in dresses worn in England 
in 1750. Mrs. Warren, a Swiss Peasant. Mrs. Jno. Bamber, 
of Bolton, was a fair Quaker, so fair indeed that really she 
looked etherial. Mr. J. W. Carter, in a ueat court dress, 
would have looked passing weil, had his silk stockings 
been better gurtered. Mr. James Birkett, Jun. was neatly 
and elegantly dressed in the character of General Wolfe. 
Miss Kempe was neatly and plaiily attired in the dress of 
the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. Mr. Richard Edwards 
was elegantly attired in the custuime of a Courtier of the pre- 
sent day. Miss A. Aries person.ted a Witch in Macbeth. 
Mr. Devaynes was in a Turkish dress, particularly neat, and 
much admired. Mr. Richard Haselden, a South American 
Merchant, im an original costume. Mr. John Buggeln and 
Mr. S. H. Cross, as Hussars. 

In conclusion—the festival was most numerously and 
respectably attended, and has, upoa the whole, been more 
productive than was anticipared, the gross receipts amount. 
ing to nearly £6000. The foliowing are the numbers who 
were present at each of the performances and at the balls : 


Monday, Ball at the Wellington Rooms,..-.----- 538 
Tuesday, Concert at the Music Hall..---.---.---- 228 
Maisie -156 


Wednesday, Messiah at St. Peter’s Church 
Thursday, Mount of Olives, ditto... -.-.+-+..++- ] 
——-. Concert at the Music Hall -.. aise 

Friday, Creation at St. Peter’s Church. 
———Fancy Ball at the Town Hall... 


The following is a list of the distinguished individuals 
who honoured the festival with their presence. Those 
marked with an asterisk also attended the fancy ball. 

The Marchioness of Stafford, Earl and Countess of Derby, 
Earl and Countess Grosvenor, Farl and Countess of Wilton*, 
Exri of Stamford and Warrington*, Lord Grey*, Lady Jane 
Grey*, Lord Stanley and the Misses Stanley*, Hon. Mrs. 
Geotirey Hornby*, Mr. Egerton, M. P. and Mrs. Egerton*, 
M-. Hornby, M. P.*, Captain Phipps Hornby, Bishops of 
Chester and Sodor-and Man, Countess of Sefton and the 
Ladies Molyneux*, Lord Molyneux and the Hon. Henry 
Molyneux*, Mr. and Mrs. Hall Standish*, the Hon. Cecil 
Gordon*, Sir Thomas and Lady Stanley, and Miss Ha:-ger- 
stone®, Sir Thomas Hesketh and the Misses Hesketh,* Lady 
Alvanley, the Hon. —— Arden, Sir H. Mainwaring*, Mr. 
Blackourne, M. P., General Gascoyne, M.P., Mr. Houlds- 
worth, M. P.*, Mr. Giadsione, M, Pg Lady Hyde Parker*, 
Lady Onslow*, Mrs. Patten Boid and the Misses Bold*. 












Master Hubard’s exhibition in Stoakes’s Rooms.— 
Though fame had long since wafted to us the extraordinary 
merits of this young prodigy, we were scarcely incline 
to believe it possible that a child without any assistance 
from drawing or machine, but merely with the aid of a 
pair of common scissors, could, by taking a slight glance at 
the profile, almost instantancously produce the most strik- 
ingly correct likeness. We have, however, seen, and can 
add our testimony to that of the numerous visitors who are 
daily crowding to Church-street to witness the astonishing 
rapidity of his execution, and to obtain his curious and 
hizhly interesting productions.—See adv. 








The Mouserorfe. 





Cantion.—The dysentery is very prevalent at present, 
and what is called the plum fever. There is nothing more 
dangerous than eating raw plums, which are in such 
abundance that many persons have died from eating them 
to exeess. Several adults and children have become vic- 
tius of dysentery, produced by free indulgence in these 
unwholesome fruits. 





Che Mrana, 
MISS HAMMERSLEY. 





served during the whole of the performance. This young 
lady has a Giae and graceful figure, a remarkably hand- 
some, intelligent, and interesting face; and seems per- | 
fectly‘versed in the business of the stage. There is, besides, | 
every necessary degree of ease, activity, and elegance in | 
all her movements. In speaking, her voice is rather deli- | 
cate and slender ; and she has yet to learn the art of nak- ; 
ing herself distinctly heard in all parts of this large house; | 
but as she has a fine and clear articulation, it may be ex- | 
pected that this defect will soon be overcome. As a vocal | 
performer, however, she may be fairly ranked in the first | 
class. She appears to be perfect mistress of the science | 
of music: her voice possesses such a compass that she can | 
execute the highest notes with ease and clearness, and | 
there is a melodious richness in her lower tones. She has | 
also taste enough to avoid that tiiesoniely lengthened shake 

for which some singers at this house were once distin- 

guished, and in which they seemed to pride themselves. | 
Instead of this, she has the sweet and delicate thrill that | 
has been cepied from the best part of the Italian school; | 
and her shakes are just sufficient to give grace and orna- | 
ment to her notes. Every part of her vocal performance | 
was greeted with applause, and she was rapturously en- 
cored in several of her songs. Besides these qualifications 
which are so highly estimated in the present age of refine- 
ment, Miss Hammersley appears, from her lively and 
thinking countenance, and her attention to the business of 
the stage, to possess the requisites for a good comic actress, 
of which we doubt nor but that she will give a full display 
when she becomes familiarized with a London theatre.” 





MR. BROWNE. 
—_— 

Mr. Browne has made his first appearance at Drury- 
lane, in the part of Lord Foppington, in the Trip to 
Scarborough. 

‘*A Mr. Browne, from the Liverpool theatre, appeared 
last night in this part. He has in his favour, ease, assu- 
rance, practice, and a tolerably yood figure ; but his con- 
ception and execution are extremely defective. He has 
neither the manner nor the gait of the polished coxcoinb, 
and his style of delivery is not only deficient in character, 
but as uncertain as if he were representing two different 
persons. One part of the sentence he gives without the 
affectation appropriate to the part, and then delivers the 
next word with excessive boldness—as for instance, 7'um 


adage says, ‘‘ are odious,” so we will say nothing about 
Jones in this line, but reserve our final opinion upon Mr. 
Browne’s qualifications till we see him in a more favour- 
able character. Justice demands, we should add, that lie. 
dressed the part admirably, and was by no incans deficient 
(we do not mean it in an offensive sense) in self- possession.” 
—Globe and Traveller. 

‘The comedy of the Trip to Scarborough was per- 
formed, and a gentleman of the name of Browne, from 
the Liverpool theatre, made his first appearance before a 
London audience in the character of Lord Foppington. 
Though Lord Foppington is ene of the beaux of another 
age, there is a sort of family likeness between the tribe, 
however distinguished by time or place, by date or by 
country, which is sufficient to give point to the ridicule of 
a good satirist, even in times far distant from that in which 
he drew his picture. This truth is exemplified in Lord 
Foppington, who, though he properly belongs to the reign 
of Anne, has not lost his comic attractions in that of George 
the Fourth. ‘The debutant of last night entered fully into 
the spirit of the character. He displayed the airs of a man of 
fashion, in the extreme sense of the word, with an ease and 
vivacity which proved him not only to be well acquainted 
with the stage, but peculiarly adapted to that line of act- 
ing. His very first scene was so well sustained, as to leave 
no doubt of his success ; perhaps it was the most effective 
of any. At all events it was admirably executed, and 
none of those that fcllowed Were calculated to alter the 
highly favourable impression which it had left on thé 
minds of the audience." —Morning Chronicle. 








SS Ter 
Scienttiic tecords. 
{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Arts including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
aaa Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Pheromena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vevetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in a 

series through the Voluine. | 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC ROTATION. 
(From the Philosophical Magazine, for September.} 





-_—_— 
The electro-magnetical revolving cylinders of zine and 
copper, as first contrived by M. Ampere, and improved by 
Mr. Marsh, of Woolwich, certainly rank among the most 





for Tom, stap for stop, pasiiive for positive—just like an 
unexperienced reader who utters the words of a dialect 
exactly as he finds them written. Mr. Browne was much 
applauded on his exit.”—London Courier. 

**The first appearance of Mr. Browne as Lord Fop- 
pington, in the Trip to Scarborough, attracted a more 
numerous audience last night, than bas honoured this 
‘ouse during the present season. From the perfect ease 
and self-possessiun of this gentleman it might be con- 
cluded, were we even unacquainted with the fact, that he 
is no novice in the character which he selected for a first 
appearance on the London boards. In person Mr. Browne 
is tall, and we should say rather of the stoutest for a mere 
top, but by no means destitute of elegance. His manner 
corresponded with his appearance, and we may safely con- 
gratulate the public and the manager, with having at Just 
secured the powerful aid of a gentleman apparently well 
qualified to sustain a cast of character which at this theatre 
has been so long considered a desideratum.”—British 
Traveller. 

‘* A Mr. Browne, from Liverpool, made his first ap- 
pearance before a London audience last night, at this 
theatre, in the character of Lord Foppington. A good 
deal of expectation seems to have been excited among 
many who have the entré of the Green-room, respecting 
this gentleman’s debit, and an acior of first-rate celebrity 
at the rival house, whose name ranks deservedly high in 
characters of the Chesterfield class, is said to have declared 
his conviction that Mr. Browne would take a decided lead 
in parts of a description similar to that in which he came 
out last night. Laudari a landutis, however, is not alto- 
gether an infallible criterion of merit, especially in the- 
atricals, Green-room opinion is almost proverbially 
erroneous in respect to dramatic composition, and may, 
perhaps, be scarcely more relied upon with regard to 





—__—- 
The Morning Chronicle, in noticing the debit of this | 
ledy, at Covent-garden, in the character of Adriana, in | 
the Comedy of Errors, says, 
*¢In that character Miss Hammersley, from the Liver- 
pocl theatre, made her first appearance on these boards, | 


and met with a most favourable and flattering reception. | 1s a stiffess about his motions which we do not like, nor 
Encouraged by the generous plaudits bestowed upon her | did he exhibit a share of humour at al! cquivelent to the | 


the merits of a performer. We are far, however, 
from meaning to assert, or even to insinuate, that Mr. 
Browne is noi a very respectable actor; on the contrary, 
had we not expected so much, we might not lave felt our- 
selves disappointed, which we cannot but confess we were. 
Mr. Browne, to use a phrase much in vogue in Lord Fop- 
pingten’s time, is by no means sufficiently debonair ; there 


Pleasing instruments for exhibiting electro-magnetic ro- 
tation that have yet been contrived. it gives us pleasure 
to introduce to the public a still vurther improvement upon 
this apparatus. 

Mr. Sturgeon, a pen- oN 
sioned artilleryman of Ga ‘\\ 
Woolwich, who has | It 
successiully deveied ty 
himself to scientific 
pui suits, has construct- 
ed the apparatus with 
two sets of revolving 
ey linders, one suspend- 
ed on each pole of an 
inverted —herse~shoe 
magnet, as the annex- 
ed figure illustrates.— 
Upon the usual inser- 
tien of the diluted ni. 
trid acid, the two scts 
of cylinders sinulta- 
neously enter into ro. 
tations in a very inte- 
restingorstriking man- 
ner. This torm of the magnet gives the advantage of in- 
creased power on a reduced altitude, and the proximity of 
the poles materially av.ginents the rotation of the opposed 
cylinders. 








BAGNE LAKE AND GLACIER. 

Our readers must remember that in 1805 and some of 
the subsequent years, immense masses of ice having fallen 
into the river Drause, in the valley of Bagne, they became 
consolidated by the cold, and thus proved a barrier to the 
passage of the water, by which a lake of great extent was 
formed. Owing, however, to the pressure of the accu. 
mulated duid, the ice gave way. and occasioned prodigious 
destruction, from the escape of the water into the lands” 
beneath, Though thus broken, the barrier has again, by 
the accumulation of ice, become almost as complete as’ 
before. and has given rise to the apprehension of the same 
dreadfal consequences; it has been theretuze an important 
object to prevent a repetition of them, by diramishing, er: 








at least putting a stop to the increase of the barrier. The 


at her entrance, she acquired a confidence which she pre- | scope afforded him by the part. ‘Comparisoas,” the ‘method adopted by M. Venets promises the greatesy 
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Syecess. He had observed that the glacier could not sup- 

© t itself, where the river is of a cettain width, but fell 
into it, and was soon dissolved. He formed and executed 
the design of bringing the waters of the streams from the 
neighbouring mountains, by a canal to Mauvoisin, op- 
posite the highest part of the glacier, from whence it was 
conducted in two streams, in wooden troughs, on the 
glacier in a direction parallel to the valley, and being 
warmed by the sun in its course, it soon cuts very deep 
channels in the ice. By varying the direction of the 
current, different parts are thus cut, so that the ice is con- 
stantly falling into the river, where it is dissolved. When 
the weather is fine, these streams, which are about five 
inches in diameter, act with extraordinary power, piercing 
a hole 200 feet deep, and six feet broad, in 24 hours. 
They are calculated to remove 100,000 cubic feet of ice 
from the barrier daily, by which it is expected that, should 
the weather continue favourable, the whole will be taken 
away in three years. M. Venetz estimates the quantity 
removed in the year 1822, as between eleven a twelve 
millions of cubic feet.—London Magazine. 





Quails are very rare in China: they are bought not only 
for the table, but also to be trained for fighting ; the Chi- 
nese being as fond of this sport as many in our country are 
of cock-fighting. When one of the combatants has lost 
his eyes, the owner of the other sweeps the stakes. 





A large fungus, of a pure white colour, and oval shape, 
was found lately at the Manse of Craig, growing at the 
root of an elm bush. It measures seven feet in circum. 
ference, and weighs ten pounds and a half English. 





Earthquakes.—Up to the 30th June, according to ad- 
vices from Antioch, shocks of earthquakes continued to 
be felt almost daily throughout Syria, which, in some in- 
stances, had done vast damage. This, however, was not 
the whole of the evil with which this unhappy country 
was visited. The rainy season generally begins in De- 
ember, and continues, with some interruptions, till the 
end of March ; but from March to October it is very sel- 
dom that a drop falls. During the last week of May and 
the whole of June, it had rained violently without inter. 
mission, and torrents poured from the mountains. The 
Orontes had overflowed its banks, inundated the fields, 
and swept away men and cattle, the harvest in the fields, 
and that already housed, trees, houses, &c. Above 1,000 

ons have perished. To fill up the measure of mis- 
rtune, the plague has broken out at Beirut.—-Hamburgh 
paper. 

Earwigs, or “‘ gullochs,” so annoymg to the florists, are, 
in consequence of the rains, unusually numerous this sea- 
gon. All the usual modes of preserving the flowers and 
keeping down the insects have failed, and the carnations, 
and several other fine flowers have suffered from them this 
acason. An experienced florist, in a work on the subject, 
advises the amateurs to plant in such of their best 
flowers as they may be particularly anxious to preserve, 
and place them in frames, and place the feet of the frames 
in vessels filled with water.—Glasgow Chronicie. 

The St. Petersburg Court Gazette of the 5th of Sept. 
says, that in the month of July immense swarms of linnets 
appeared in the government of Woronesk ; they came from 
the country of the Don Cossacks, and committed great 
ravages on the standing corn, but the speedy and effectual 
measures of the magistrates soon obliged dean to retreat 
into the Steppes of the Don. 


A Great Raft.—A few days since (says the Newburgh 
Index ) Mr. Daniel W.Wing, of Fort Edward, Washington 
county, stopped at this village with his raft, which mea- 
sured 855 feet long and 121 feet wide, containing about 
130,000 feet of square timber, besides a quantity of boards, 
estimated to be worth from 25,000 to 30,000 dollars. At 
Albany the enterprising owner had sold a considerable 
quantity of timber, to be used in building the basin, and 
had landed a large quantity of timber boards, and shingles, 
at Poughkeepsie, and other places on the rivers; and was 
then on his way to New York, to dispose of the remainder. 
Phe raft was navigated by ten men, and had on board a 
house well furnished for their comfort, and a barn, with a 
cow, horse, and carriage. This timber had all been cut to 
the east of the Onion river, in the state of Vermont, floated 
down the Champlain canal, and embodied at Fort Edward 
imto the great mass above stated. 


Before and during rain, ducks, geese, and other fowls 
wash‘and dive in the waters more than usual. Figesns 
also wash before rain: and cats wash their faces; the 
a _—— also — rain to Hee the bark 

trees. In autumn, flies sting and become unusuall: 
trou on the approach of cin, . 

















In the sugar cane the proportion of saccharine ane muci- 
laginous matter to water, is about as 1 to 5; in the sugar 
maple, about 1 to 40; in the beech, according to M. de 
Vauquelin, it is about 1 to 42; and in the elm, 1 to 88. 


The most curious instance extant of a small page of text 
being surrounded by an ample margin, like a cockboat 
sailing in the open ocean, 1s to be found in an edition of 
Bacon's Essays, printed by Bensley, in the Cracherode Col- 
lection, of which only four copies were taken off. 


Some experiments were made at Leith Fort, on the 23th 
ult. with a newly-invented shell, having the spiral motion, 
and acting by percussion. It is fired horizontally, has no 
fuse, and explodes instantaneously upon striking against 
any hard substance, so that it adapts itself to all ranges. 
It was tried sg an oaken target, four feet square and 
13 inches thick, which a single shot blew to pieces. It is 
therefore supposed that it may be used with effect against 
shipping. 

Honey it is said may be taken from a hive without the 


least inconvenience at noon, in a warm day, when the sun 
shines bright. At that time the bees are ‘* not at home.” 


NN —————————————————————— 
The Bouquet. 


** Ihave here only made a nosegay of cuiled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MOoNTAIGNE. 














CURRAN’S FIRST CLIENT. 
—>— 

When Curran was called to the bar, he was without 
friends, without connexions, without fortune, conscious of 
talents far above the mob by which he was elbowed, and 
cursed with sensibility, which rendered him painfully alive 
to the mortifications he was fated to experience. Those who 
have risen to professional eminence, and recollect the im- 
pediments of such a c t—the neglect abroad 
—the poverty, perhaps, at home—the frowns of rivalry=~ 
the fears of friendship=-the sneer at the first essay—the 
prophecy that it will be the last—di ig ts as to 
the present, forebodings as to the future—some who are 
established, endeavouring to crush the chance of compe- 
tition; and some who have failed, anxious for the wretched 
consolation of companionship :—those who recollect the 
comforts of such an apprenticeship, may duly appreciate 
poorCurran’s situation. Aftertoiling for a very inadequate 
recompense at the sessions of Cork, and wearing, as he 
said himself, his teeth almost to their stumps, he pro- 
ceeded to the metropolis, taking for his wife and young 
children a miserable lodging upon Hog-hill. Term after 
term without either 4 it or professional reputation, he 
paced the hall of the Four Courts. Yet, even thus, he was 
not altogether undistinguished. If his pocket was not 
heavy, his heart was light«-he was, young and ardent, 
buoyed up not less by the consciousness of what he felt 
within, than the encouraging comparison with those who 
were successful around him, and his station among the 
crowd of idlers, whom he amused with his wit, or amazed 
by his eloquence. Many even who had emerged from 
that crowd, did not disdain occasionally to glean from his 
conversation the rich and varied treasures which he did 
not fail to squander with the most unsparing pean: 
and some there were who observed the brightness of the 
infant luminary struggling through the obscurity that 
clouded its commencement. Among those who had the 
discrimination to appreciate, and the heart to feel for him, 
luckily for Curran, was Mr. Arthur Wolfe, afterwards the 
unfortunate but respected Lord Kilwarden. The first fee 
of any consequence that he received was through his re- 
commendation ; and his recital of the incident cannot be 
without its interest to the young professional aspirant, 
whom a temporary neglect may have sunk into dejection. 
—** I then tiv »” said he, ‘* upon Hog-hill; my wife 
and children were the chief furniture of my apartments; 
and as to my rent, it stood much the same chance of liqui- 
dation with the national debt. Mrs. Curran, however, 
was a barrister’s lady, and what was wanting in wealth, 
she was well determined should be supplied by dignity. 
The landlady, on the other hand, had no idea of any other 
gradation except that of pounds, pow and pence. 
I walked out one morning 1n order to avoid the perpetual 
altercations on the subject ; with my mind, you may ima- 
gine, in no very enviable temperament. I fell into a gloom 
to which from my infancy I had been occasionally subject. 
I had a family for whom [had nodinner. I hada landlady 
for whom I had no rent. I had gone abroad in despon- 
dence—I returned home almost in d tion. When I 
opened the doorof my study, where Lavater alone could have 
found a library, the first object which presented itself was 














an immense folio of a brief, twenty golden guineas wra 
up beside it, and the name of Old Bob Lyons marked cn 
the back of it!!—I paid my landlady—bought a good 
dinner—gave Bob Lyons a share of it; and that dinner 
was the date of my prosperity !”—Such was his own ac- 
count of his professional advancement. 


—> ><> <—— 
REVIVIANA. 


MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAY ES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. JNo. EARLE. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 

(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 
—<—_>— 


26. An otp CoLLepGE Butter is none of 
the worst students in the house, for he keeps 
the set hours at his book more duly then any. 
His authority is great over mens good names, 
which he charges many times with shrewd 
aspersions, which they hardly wipe off without 
payment. His box and Counters prove him 
to be a man of reckoning; yet he is stricter 
in his accounts then a Usurer, and delivers 
not a farthing without writing. He doubles 
the pains of Gallobelgicus ; for his Books go 
out once a quarter, and they are much in 
the same nature, brief notes and Sums of 
affaires, and are out of request assoon. His 
comings in are like a Taylors from his shreds 
of bread, the chippings, and remnants of the 
broken crust: excepting his vails from the 
barrel, which poor folks buy for their hogs, 
but drink themselves. He divides a half- 
penny loaf with more suptiltie then Kerk- 
man, and subdivides the 4 primo ortum so 
nicely, that a stomack of great capacitie can 
hardly apprehend it. He is a very sober 
man, considering his manifold temptations of 
drink and strangers, and if he be overseen, 
’tis within his own liberties, and no man 
ought to takeexception. He is never so well 
pleas’d with his place, as when a Gentleman 
is beholding to him for shewing him the But- 
tery, whom he greets with a cup of single 
Beer, and slic’d Manchet, and tells him ’7is 
the fashion of the Colledge. He domineers 
over Freshmen when they first come to the 
Hatch, and puzzles them with strange lan- 
guage of Cues and Cees, and some hroken 
Latin which he has learn’t at his Bin. His 
faculties extraordinary are the warming of a 
pair of Cards, and telling out a dozen of 
Counters fer Post and Pair, and no man is 
more methodical in these businesses. Thus 
he spends his age, till the tap of it is run out, 
and then a fresh one is set abroach. 


27. A Mepiinc Mav is one that has 
nothing to do with his businesse, and yet no 
man busier then he, and his businesse is most 
in his face. He is one thrusts himselfe vio- 
lently into all employments, unsent for, un- 
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feed, and many times unthanked, and _ his 
part in it is onely an eager bustling, that 
rather keeps adoe, then do's any thing. He 
will take you aside, and question you of your 
affair, and listen with both ears, and look ear- 
nestly, and then it is nothing so much yours 
as his. He snatches what you are doing out 
of your hands, and cryes Give :t me, and does 
it worse, and layes an engagement upon you 
too, and you must thank him for this pains. 
He layes you down a hundred wild plots, all 
impossible things, which you must be ruled by 


by perforce, and he delivers them with a 


serious and counselling forehead, and there is 
a great deal more wisedome in this forehead 
then his head: he will woo for you, sollicite 
for you, and woo you to suffer him; and 
scarce any thing done, wherein his letter or 
his journey, or at least himself is not seen: if 
he have no task in it else, he will rail yet on 
some side, and is often beaten when he need 
not. Such men never thorowly weigh any 
business, but are forward onely to show their 
zeal, when many times this forwardness spoiles 
it, and then they cry they have done what 
they can, that is as much hurt. Wise men 
still deprecate these mens kindnesses, and are 
beholding to them rather to let them alone, 
as being one trouble more in all businesse. 
and which a man shall be hardest rid of, 
[To be continued in our next.] 








Corresponvence. 


VINDICATION OF THE YOUNG MEN OF LIVERPOOL. 
—_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Srr,—Have the “ Younc MEN oF LIVERPOOL” 
ao far degenerated from their high fame for gallantry, 
once so lauded by these same editors of old, as to subject 
themselves to the imputation of a rudeness so utterly at 
variance with their usual conduct? Or was it by the very 
contrast to enhance the attention and politeness of the 
**COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT,” that this attack 
has been made upon them by the Courier, and copied by 
Mr. Gore, and doubtless will still be by succeeding and 
remote editors, so as to diffuse to the world an opinion of 
the ‘* young men of Liverpool,” as undeserved as it was 
unjustifiable; who, say these critics in manners, quietly 
and stoically retained their seats, while many of the fair 
and more fragile sex were standing unregarded in the 
aisles of St. Paul’s ? 

None, who had had more than a casual glance, or who 
had investigated correctly the succession of things, could 
have ventured to make such a remark on those, who, in 
the eye of persons who had an opportunity of regarding 
them throughout, least deserved it. No apparent rude- 
ness was committed ; but, on the contrary, many gave up 
their seats, as courtesy dictated. When the church was 
more crowded, it was perhaps impossible for those who 
were seated at the extremity, to afford accommodation to 
others who had just entered. During the singing of the 
anthems, many ladies left the seats which they occupied, 
voluntarily, that they might have a better view of the 
performers, and returned to them again;. yet, by those 
who merely saw them, they might be supposed to have no 
seats. The prevailing belief is, that the only persons dis- 
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appointed were those whom the ** Committee of Manage- 

ment” themselves refused to admit into that space assigned 

to Stewards and their friends. That refusal, whether 

justifiable or not, must be judged of by the public, but it 

should not be the medium of an unwarrantable attack upon 

the Youne MEN or LIVERPOOL. 
October 2. 








TO THE EDITOR. 





** Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 


S1r,—Being a most determined foe to illiberality, and 
in a great measure standing self-convicted of it, I trust that 
the following remarks upon a celebrated astronomer will 
not be excluded from the pages of your scientific miscel. 
lany. 

John Kepler was born December 27, 1571, at Wiel, in 
the Duchy of Wirtemburg, where his father was an 
innkeeper. He made so rapid a progress in the study of 
philosophy and the mathematics at Tubingen university, 
that he was called upon to fill a mathematical chair at 
Gratz, in Styria. He became the friend of Tycho Brahe, 
who introduced him to the Emperor Rodolphus; but the 
intimacy of these two great men was much embittered by 
dissentions, which the death of Tycho alone terminated. 
Kepler then gave his deceased friend’s calculations to the 
world, under the title of the ** Rodolphine tables ;” still 
he did not escape the dread clutches of that attendant upon 
merit, chill adversity. Like many other great characters 
who have fallen under the attacks of penury, he dropped 
into his grave, neglected by those who professed to ad- 
minister to his necessities. So much for dame fortune, 
who too often sufftrs the son of true genius to outlive his 
few gleams of prosperity, 


“ To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty.” 


His biographer thus introduces this portion of our as- 
tronomer’s history. ** But though respected for his abilities, 
Kepler had to struggle with poverty through the jealousy 
or malice of the imperial ministers, who paid him his pen- 
sion with a very sparing hand, so that he removed from 
Prague to Lints, and in 1613 assisted at the assembly at 
Ratisbon, and was consulted in the reformation of the 
calendar. He went, in 1630, to Ratisbon, to solicit the 
payment of the arrears of his pension, and whilst there, he 
was seized with a fever, oecasioned, it is said, by hard 
riding, and fell a victim to the disease in November of 
the same year. He valued one of his performances so 
highly, that he declared he would not exchange the glory 
of the discoveries he had made, to become Elector of 
Saxony. As an astronomer, Kepler was a man of high 
celebrity, whose genius has been deservedly commended 
by Des Cartes, Newton, Gregory, and other astronomers. 
He first proved that the planets do not move in circles 
but in ellipses; and that in their motions they describe 
equal areas in equal times, and that the squares of their 
periodical times are equal to the cubes of their distances. 
Yet though thus the precursor of the great Newton, he 
maintains puerile absurdities, and foolishly imagines that 
the earth has a sympathy with the heavens, and that: the 
globe is a huge animal which breathes out the winds 
through the holes of the mountains, as through its mouth 
and nostrils.” 

I undertook to transcribe the foregoing remarks as a 
kind of reparation for a certain illiberal exclamation which 
forms the closing sentence of my last communication upon 
the subject of geology, which, if taken in a serious light, 
appears not a little presumptuous, since it behoves me, as 
a mere literary gvut, not to attempt to condemn such a 
literary mammoth, or astronomical kraken, as Kepler: 
his very ghost would strike more terror into my soul, 
than Porson's pocket Euripides did into the learned dandy’s 


minded have ever manifested more real regard for superior 
talent than the selfish, the illiberal, or the narrow-minded, 
who seek only their own emolument, who insult misfor- 
tune, triumph over misery, trample upon the fallen, ma- 
liciously nip the tender shoots of budding genius, and 
turn to ridicule, or circumvent, the efforts which a de- 
pendant makes to cultivate his intellectual faculties. The 
Swiss have ever been as remarkable for respect towards 
learning as for national patriotism. While the famous 
Daniel Bernouilli filled a professional chair at Basil, 
it was the strict injunction of every father to his child 
to bow with respect to Daniel Bernouilli, when met in 
the street. What higher tribute could be paid to su- 
perior talent than this? Not all the constrained pomp 
and glitter of ostentatious pride; not all the tyranny 
or iron-handed power of an eastern despot, or the stern 
sway of a Gresler, could either exact or command a par- 
ticle of such honourable distinction. A curious anecdote 
is related concerning Bernouilli; it is as follows :—** Once, 
in his travels, he met with a learned stranger, who was 
pleased with his conversation, and asked him his name. 
* IT am Daniel Bernouilli,” replied he; * and I,’ answered 
the stranger, supposing he was laughed at, ‘am Isaac 
Newton.’ ” 

The present day abounds with petty critics ; and whilst 
every hypercritical wasp is suffered to pour forth the venom 
of his spleen, many conflicting opinions will be the con- 
sequence ; nor should the notions of any philosopher be 
either condemned or ridiculed, unless perfectly opposite to 
the dictates of common sense, and even then, moderation 
should be kept in view. ‘* Point not at the follies of 
others witha foul finger” is an excellent injunction for 
writers in general; but with respect to inexperienced com- 
mentators, perhaps by substituting the word zrite, for 
speak, the tollowing may be more apropos: ** Think twice 
before yeu speak once, and you will speak twice the bet. 
ter for it.”” R. 

EE LP EE EET 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Str,—Having been absent from town a few weeks, I 
have not had an opportunity of regularly perusing your 
interesting miscellany. On taking them up this morning, 
I find, amongst the other letters on the fine arts, there is 
one signed #7. in reply to one which appeared in the 
Mercury, but which, in your notes to correspondents, you 
significantly inform us is by a ‘* picture dealer.” I have 
no doubt you judged correctly, from the keen and acute 
manner he appears to feel any allusion made to what he 
would wish to call his ‘* profession.” The * cur’-ish 
style in which he bites and snarls at the mention of a 
“*musty old picture,” reminds me of the rage of that animal, 
when he is approached whilst feeding on an old bone; and 
the invidious way in which Mr. Shee’s name is introduced, 
proves how sensibly these dealers must have differed from 
the true, manly, and independent sentiments expressed in 
his writings, exposing the folly of encouraging such a 
*¢ profession.” 

* * » ¥ 2 * * 

I have not the least doubt but he is, from experience, 
most conscientiously convinced of the truth of his own 
remark, that ‘*there are many” in his profession, * in 
whom, neither research, talent, nor judgment in the arts, 
are sufficient to give them the smallest claims to taste : 
and whose only passport is an extra share of impudenee, 
and aquantum suf. of its constant companion and help- 
mate, ignorance; and if he would have condescended so far, 
I should think, from his superior knowledge of the sub- 
ject, that he would have been equally able to expose the 
art and mystery of patching up and manufacturing repre. 
sentations of old pictures, whereby the uninitiated might 
be able to guard against such impostors.. 

It is well known that these dealers are not unfrequently 





shame-confounded countenance. 
The truly learned should always meet with the genuine 





spirit of respect in proportion to their talents or virtue ; 
and it will be found that the most patriotic and noble- 


the dupes of each other, an instance of which, amongst-, 


' many others, I will mention. The late Mr. Bees, who, 


was notorious for his successfur impositions in this way,, 
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once brought a picture here which he represented as an j 
undoubted original Berghem, and the finest specimen of 
the master in the country, and had been obtained from 
the collection of some prince on the continent, at a great 
price. It was surrounded in a deep gilt frame, and before 
it a silk curtain, to preserve it from the vulgar gaze, and 
was only now and then exposed to the few supposed cog- 
niscenti as a ‘* rara avis” in the art. The bait took, and 
a brother dealer was so anxious to be the fortunate pos- 
sessor of so exquisite a gem, that he gave a considerable 
sum of money, besides other pictures which were said to 
be really valuable, to accomplish his wishes. Afterwards 
it proved to be nothing more than a copy, which Mr. B. 
had employed some young artist in Birmingham to make, 
and had rewarded him with ten guineas for his trouble. 
As a proof of the value of their judgment, I wish to men- 
tion another instance also. It has been my lot to be ac- 
quainted with many of these monopolizers of taste and 
art. There. was one who had made what he supposed a 
choice collection for himself, which had cost him near 
£3000. At his death they were obliged to be sold; and 
after being advertised and brought to the hammer, with 
the customary formula, they produced nv more than two 
shillings and sixpence in the pound. So much for the 
caution and knowledge of picture-dealers. 

It. will appear evident to any reflecting person, that 
picture-dealers must naturally be opposed to the success of 
modern artists; for this reason: should the public become 
sufficiently informed to be able to judge between the merits 
of old and modern pictures without prejudice or reference 
to a name, and value them accordingly, they would find it 
more conducive to their interests, and more gratifying to 
their feelings, to give the preference to the latter, instead 
ef encouraging what in most instances are spurious and 
doubiful, and their value merely nominal; for it cannot 
be supposed that the artists, whose works they are so la- 
vish in praising, could have painted a sufficient number to 
fill all the galleries and the cabinets of every private gen- 
tleman in Europe, and those too, with fine specimens !— 
It is on this account, also, that they are so reluctant to 
praise any works from the pencil of living artists, however 
~ great their talents, until after their death; then their su- 
perior excellence bursts upon them with a sudden splen- 
dour which leaves their works unrivalled, and they take 
the opportunity of enhancing the price of them, because 
they are the works of their deceased countrymen! and 
thereby become enabled to realise as many thousands, as 
the poor painter did hundreds: the well-known fate of 
unfortunate W ilson is a melancholy instance of this.—They 
have not the slightest pretensions to that magisterial cha- 
racter they are so fond of assuming, nor do they possess 
the ** elegant formarum spectator,” by virtue of which, 
they not only undertake to decide questions of taste, but 
abuse those who have the spirit to expose the artifices 
which are practised on the ignorant. 


October 2, 1823. ALPHA. 








THE THEATRE. 
—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sen,—The judicious selection of ‘* Julius Cesar,” as 


nounce more energetic and impressive than that of any 
other gentleman actually on the stage. The soliloquy, 
however, in the second scene, of the second act, was not 
what I had expected—it d more of a declamation 
pronounced in a suppressed voice, than of that meditative 
gravity inseparable from soliloquy ; or only separated y a 
sacrifice of propriety to stage effect. In the falls of his 
voice Mr. V. h's a custom of rendering inaudible the last 
words of asentence: this is owing to a peculiar inflection 
he gives his voice. I never observed this defect so apparent 
in him as of late, which leads me to apprehend he suffers 
it to increase. His deportment in the quarrel with Cassius 
was masterly. 

Of Mr. Macready’s Cassius I cannot speak but in terms 
of almost unqualified praise. The _—— and poli- 
tician was well adapted to his powers. His colloquy with 
Brutus, in the second scene of the first act, was excellent, 


The lines, 

- And this man 

Is now become a God ; and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body 

If Cesar carelessly but nod on him,” 
were delivered in a manner strikingly natural; the em- 
phasis he laid on the word ‘*nod,” and the action with 
which he accompanied it, were admirable. His anxiety 








NHE following WORKS may be had at the Kaleido. 

scope Office, 75, Lord-street. 

A New, elegant, and correct Perspective view of the LI. 
VERPOOL EXCHANGE, with a Ground-Plan of the Interior; 
and a highly-finished view of LORD NELSON'S MONU- 
MENT, together with full descriptions.—The whole con. 
tained in eight pages, to match with the Kaleidoscope. Printed 
on fine paper. PRICE SIXPENCE. 

Also, volumes I. II. and III. of the KALEIDOSCOPE, hand. 
somely bound, in quarto, with copious Indexes, Price £1 
each, or 16s. in rds. 

A correct Perspective View and Ground Plan of the NEW 
LIVERPOOJ. MARKET, with complete Description. Price 6d. 

The AMERICAN MAMMOTH CAVE, with Engraving and 
interesting Description. Price 2d. 

Lithographic Engraving of OLD ELLEN TATE, who lately 
died in the Liverpool Workhouse, aged 110 years. Price 1s. 

ROSCUE’S DISCOURSE on the opening of the Liverpool 
Royal Institution. Price 4d. 

Just published, Price Two Shillings, 

THE ANNUAL INDEX AND TITLE TO THE 12th 
VOLUME OF THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

(One concern.} 





€o Correspondents. 





and eagerness in the Senate-house were forcibly depi 

In the celebrated quarrel-scene, however, he decidedly 
o’ershot himself; and his panting and blowing was any 
thing but natura]. He spoke throughout the night in an 
under-tone, and did not seem to feel his wonted alacrity. 
The dying scene was good. 

Of the gentleman, who played Mark Antony, I can 
only say that I have seen him to better advantage. 

Mrs. M‘Gibbon sustained Porcia ; which is as much as 
to say that character was well performed. This expression 
has become common-place; I, however, use it in its full 
fotce. The Liverpool play-going community, I am happy 
to say, seem of late to pay more attentive to the acting of 
this excellent actress, than they were wont todo. This is 
as it should be. 

By what stretch of the imagination could the audience 
conceive some five or six scarecrows to be the ** assembly” 
Brutus spoke of from the forum? The Menage should 
look to this. . F. N. 





Avbettisements. 


EOPOLD HOFFMAN, No. 13, Clarence-street, 

Brownlow-hill, teaches the FRENCH and GERMAN 

LANGUAGES, and Translates from the DUTCH, ITALIAN, 
and SPANISH. 


NEXT SATURDAY WEEK, THE LAST DAY. 
MASTER HUBARD, 

W itHour the aid of drawing or Machine, but merely 

by a slight glance at the face, produces, in less than 20 
seconds, the most strikingly-correct and spirited likenesses 
with a pair of common sctssors. His exhibition of Fancy Cut- 
tings consists of Flowers, Trees, Landscapes, Animals, Like- 
nesses of distinguished individuals, Family Groups, Sporting 
Pieces, Caricatures, &c. Admission, One Shilling, which also 
entitles the visitor to one likeness in bust. Whole length 
lik th taken on Horseback, or in open 
The figures 











» 5s. 
Carriages. Portraits of Horses, Dogs, &c. &c. 
may be had plain or elegantly bronzed. 
Attendance, from Twelve till Three, and from Six till Nine, 


ANCING.—No. 1, Bold-place, Berry -street.—ACA- 
DEMY FOR GROWN PERSONS, for the most fa- 
shionable QUADRILLES, WALTZES, COUNTRY DANCES, 
and every other naticnal Dance. 
THE PROFESSOR who ducts this Academy Ld to 
acquaint his Friends and the Public, that his EVENING 
ACADEMY is now RE-OPENED. 

Ladies and Gentlemen who have never acquired the Art of 
Dancing, and those whose style requires correction, elegantly 
and efficaciously instructed.—Private Lessons at any hour in 
the day, (the afternoons of Thursday and Saturday, fromTwo 
until Five o’clock, excepted.) 

Children’s Academy as usual: no entrance charged.—Families 











the formance for Thursday evening last, afforded the 
pet unity of, witnessing, for the frst times the aN o. 1, Bold-place, Berry-strect 
pay ee mere erg, arse Am rae vs THOMSON respectfully acquaints the Ladies and 


in the admirable characters of Brutus and Cassius. It has, 
unfortunately, become quite a rarity here, to have two 
** Stars” (as the technical gentry have it) ‘* eradiating” 
oue ‘theatrical horizon” on same occasion; and I 
eannot refrain from expressing my . that a union of 
talent, s0 creditable to both parties, should not have taken 


with more frequency, during Mr. M.’s engagement | and 


Mr. Vandenhoffis pea for such parts 
as Beutus—his collectedness and self-possession; the un- 
affected ease of his tread; his full and solemn voice, and 
impressive action, eminently qualify him for embodying 





the eharacter of the philosophic Roman. His delivery of 


the'specoh from the rostrum, I do not hesitate te pro- 


e Gentlemen of Liverpool and its environs, that, in ad- 
dition to his Music Academy, he has opened an extensive 
Warehouse for the sale of Piano Fortes, Music, and Musical 
Instruments of every description, at No. 90, Bold-street, op- 
The Piano Fortes are selected fur him 


Clementi and Co., by some of the first London Professors; 
he has made arrangements to have the newest and most 
— Musicj from London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 
weekly. 

Home and Foreign orders, to any extent, executed on the 
shortest notice, and on the most reasonable terms. 

Real Roman Violin and Violoncello Strings, German Wire, 
and every article in the music line. 
The Academy was re-opened on Monday, the 6th instant. 
Terms: ht eee per quarter. Kntranee, One Guinea. 
Ovtober, 1 : 











Fancy Banu.—We have received a note on this subject, which 
we insert in order to follow it up with a word or twu 
To the Editor.—It is hoped, by a great number of the readers 
of your paper, that you will not fill its columns with 
an account of the late Fancy Ball, being already quite 
lutted and sick of the subject in the daily papers. The 
t number was partly filled with verses on this subject. 
Yours, truly, Scio. 
Thursday, October 9, 1823. 
By presenting the details of the Fancy Ball gratis, we hope 
we have hit upon a method of gratifying such of our readers 
as may relish the subject, against which our correspondent 
protests; without irreconcileably offending any class of 
readers. We think Scio somewhat too fastidious, although 
we are very much of his way of thinking on the subject. 
If we may make free with a simile used on another occa- 
sion, we would say, that these kind of Galas and Fancy 
Balls, may be compared, in brilliancy, to splendid rockets, 
whilst their mere description or recapitulation resembles 
the worthless stick which descends after the artificial me- 
teor is extinguished. 


Autsa Rocx.—The description of this rock, which was mis- 
laid, is in the hands of the printers, and shall appear in our 
next, or a very early number. j 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE KALEIDOScoPR.—A Reader, who does 
not appear r iled to the ional introduction of ad- 
vertisements in our work, is reminded that the Literary 
Gazette, and other publications of a similar nature admit 
them. Advertisements in the Kaleidoscope are, and al- 
ways must be, very limited in number; and if they were 
collected all together, they would not take up one of the 
supplementary numbers which we have presented gratis to 
our readers. 


A Nient at Paris.—The original translation of this piece, 
by our correspondent Homo, is reserved for our next or the 
succeeding number. 


An Honest Yorkshireman’s letter was given into the hands of 
our compositors for immediate publication, when it was 
discovered that the wafer had obliterated several words, 
over which it had been inserted. We believe, however, 
that we can supply the hiatus; if so, we shall attend to it 
next week. 


Our esteemed and gifted correspondent, G.’s Lines to Euphro- 
syne must be reserved for our next publication, in order 
that we may so entirely dispose of the festival details as to 
supersede the necessity of recurring to the subject. 


If §. M. will reduce his letter to about one-fourth of its pre- 
sent length, which we deem very practicable, !¢ will be 
thereby improved. 


Anti-Swithin 1s somewhat obscure, and requires some of his 
aunt’s skill at interpretation to elucidate certain parts of it. 





























Amor Astrologia’s note shall be attended to in our next. 
The anecdote of Mozart in our next. 








Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 





Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwin. 


and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick, 
Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-street ; M. 
Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row; B. 
Gamage, 11, Clarence-street; and J. Lowthian, Libra~ 
ry, St.James-place; for ready money only. 
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